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THE WORKS OF JEAN RENART, PORT, 
AND THEIR RELATION TO GALE- 
RAN DE BRETAGNE. II. 


The conviction that Jean Renart is the author 
of the three poems mentioned above springs from 
their correspondence of idea and purpose, the 
similarity of their versification, the close resem- 
blance of some of their sentences, phrases and use 
of individual words. That is, the conviction rests 
on what might be termed positive testimony, Such 
testimony, however, might rot be considered as 
wholly convincing. If any other kind of evidence 
is available it would be well to adduce it. In the 
case of Jean Renart this other evidence exists, 
negative evidence, to be sure, but of such a 
nature as to strengthen our faith in the positive. 
The poems of Ombre, Escoufle and Guillaume de 
Dole are strikingly like one another in essential 
particulars. But there are two poems which 
belong to the same kind of literature, are con- 
temporaneous perhaps with Jean Renart’s works, 
yet in one or more of these essential features are 
clearly unlike them. These poems are Guillaume 
de Palerne and Galeran de Bretagne. 

Guillaume de Palerne has come down iv us in a 
single manuscript. It is one of two poems con- 
tained in that manuscript. The other is the poem 
of Escoufle, which also is not preserved otherwise. 
Because of this close external union of two romans 
@aventure, it was once supposed that they were 
the work of one author. A superficial examina- 
tion, however, was sufficient to disprove this no- 
tion. A more careful scrutiny reveals their great 
dissimilarity. Guillaume de Palerne discourses 
on true love, its physical effects and its trials, 
quite after the manner of the older romantic 
school (1150-1180). It delights in monologs 
and formal speeches. It abounds in dialog. It 
uses that kind of repetition, by which the last 
hemistich of one couplet becomes the first hemi- 
stich of the next (ll. 1708, 1709 ; 6782, 6783), 
or by which both hemistiches are repeated in in- 


verse order (I]. 5928, 5924). We have noted 
the subordination of the psychology of love to 
sociology in Escoujle. Its author is equally guilt- 
less of the mannerisms of Guillaume de Palerne. 
Then over against the many allusions of Escoufle 
(and its fellows) to Medieval literature we can 
set but one reference in Guillaume de Palerne— 
an indefinite citation of Alexender’s good sense. 
The versification of Renart’s poems and Guillaume 
de Palerne is also quite unlike. For the 62% of 
broken couplets in Escoujle and the 3.5% of three- 
line sentences which follow the break, Guillaume 
de Palerne offers 28% and 23% respectively. In 
phrase and expression there is no resemblance at 
all between the two poems, 

The negative argument derived from Guillaume 
de Palerne is clear. He who runs may read. Not 
so with Guleran de Bretagne. For here we have 
the idea of Escoujle and a part even of its plot : 
A girl, bereft of her lover, wanders away alone, 
reaches the house of a widow, is welcomed there, 
makes friends with the widow’s daughter, and 
supports herself and her friend by her industry 
and accomplishments. This episode is a leading 
one in both poems. It does not appear in the Jai 
of Marie de France, which Galeran de Bretagne 
closely imitates—the /ui or its original-—in other 
essential respects. There is some reason, there- 
fore, for believing that this digression came to the 
author of Galeran, a certain Renaut, through the 
romance of Escoufte. 

Why could we not suppose that the author of 
the two poems is one and the same man and that 
Renaut is a wrong reading for Renart? The 
thought and purpose of the romances are similar. 
Both contain abundant allusions to Medieval lit- 
erature. Some words, as sitele, for instance, have 
the same peculiar meaning in both. Nor is their 
versification widely apart. Galeran offers 48% 
of broken couplets and 11% of three-line sen- 
tences following the break, as contrasted with Es- 
coufle’s 62% (but also 58% in Guillaume de Dole) 
and 3.5% (also 7% in Guillaume de Dole) re- 
spectively. Galeran’s percentage of feminine 
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rimes is 48, compared with Escoufle’s 45. The 
overflow verses in Galeran run as high as twenty- 
one in a thousand lines, or about the proportion 
that we found in Ombre. All these facts clearly 
point to the same school of poetic art, perhaps to 
the same period of that art’s development, possibly 
even to the same poet. 

But an intensive study of Galeran de Bretagne 
reveals important differences between it on the one 
hand and the works of Jean Renart on the other. 
Galeran lays especial weight on the love episodes, 
and makes them quite as prominent as its pictures 
of manners and society. In the treatment of its 
material it employs some of the leading character- 
istics of the older romantic school, particularly in 
its use of erotic monologs, where hero and heroine 
carry on mental debates with themselves, with 
questions and answers. One subtle notion of its 
author, the force of nature’s voice in indicating 
relationships, is wholly lacking in Jean Renart. 
Furthermore, when we compare the part of the 
plot we have summarized with the same episodes 
in Exscoujle, we are struck by the different ways of 
expressing the same idea. For example, both 
poems praise the piety of the heroine when thrown 
on her own resources, yet they are quite unlike in 
describing it : 

~ Jason vuel n’eiist esté preu 
A sainte eglise por ourer. 
Escoujle, 5504, 5505. 
Ne se muet oneques de l’ostel 


Fors quant elle va au moustier. 
Galeran, 4303, 4804. 


So the trades she exercises in self-support are the 
same, but they are defined in different terms, as : 


A laver les chiés as haus homes. L2scoujle, 5509, 
Et des chiez laver pour maaille. Galeran, 3868. 


Indeed, if we look to Galeran for the repetition 
of any phrase employed by Jean Renart, we find 
but one instance, and that instance in a passage 
which recalls, not the language of Excoujle, but of 
Ombre : 

Il vos venroit mieus estre pris 

As Turs et menés el Chaaire! 

Ombre, 242, 242. 
Mieulx vous vauldroit estre outre mer 


Et estre esclaves au Kahaire. 
Galeran, 6383, 6384. 


There remains, however, an interesting feature 
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of Galeran which reminds one of Jean Renart, a 
feature which is absent from Escowjfle and Ombre, 
but which forms the chief characteristic of Guil- 
laume de Dole. The heroine of Galeran is going 
to the wedding of her reereant lover, and as she 
rides she sings her sorrows : 

Je vois as noces mon ami ; 


Plus dolente de moi n’i va. 
Galeran, 6987, 6988. 


These lines rime with the verses on either side. 
They form the halves of two narrative couplets. 
Yet their burden, and the material fact that they 
occur elsewhere in a pastourelle,” show that here 
we have to do with a theme of popular poetry. 
And this is not the only place where the songs of 
the people seem to be echoed by the lines of 
Galeran.”' 

Now we know that the author of Guillaume de 
Dole lays formal claim (ll. 8-12) to a poetic in- 
vention by which the strophes of lyric poetry are 
mingled with narrative couplets. And, if we may 
believe him, Guil/aume de Dole is the first poem 
to benefit by this invention. But what of the 
lyric strains in Galeran? An easy solution of the 
problem would be to admit Renart’s claim, and 
date Galeran after Guillaume de Dole. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Galeran seems to offer the 
first draft of the idea, a draft which Guillaume de 
Dole has only improved upon. Another way of 
overcoming the difficulty would be to interpret 
Renart’s words in a special sense, that Guillaume 
de Dole is the first poem in which lyric strophes 
are bodily introduced, not assimilated to the 
couplet, as in Galeran. Perhaps this explanation 
is the right one. It seems quite plausible. Still, 
whatever be the meaning we assign to the state- 
ment of Jean Renart, we cannot consider the fact 
to be other than significant that Galeran de Bre- 
tagne, after paralleling a leading episode of Es- 
coufle, and using a phrase which, so far as we 
know, is peculiar to itself and Ombre, should 


proceed to approximate the distinguishing feature _ 


of Guillaume de Dole. A consideration of all 
these points taken together offers us three possible 
solutions : all four poems are the work of one man, 


Bartsch: Alifranzisische Romanzen und Pastourellen, 
p. 214, no. 100, Il. 11, 12. 
21 See Mod. Lang. Notes, cols. 350, 351. 
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or the author of Gualeran knew two, if not three, 
of the poems of Renart, or Renart was acquainted 
with Renaut’s Galeren. 

The first solution is hardly tenable. The poems 
of Ombre, Excoufle and Guiilawne de Dole agree 
with one another in many ways, particularly in 
sentences, phrases and expressions. They resem- 
ble Galeran only in their general spirit and versi- 
fication, while the minor and more intimate like- 
nesses are lacking, excepting in the case of one 
isolated expression. We could not, therefore, 
feel justified in writing Renaut Renart. The 
absence of these essentizl correspondences militates 
against it. 

The second choice offered avoids this funda- 
mental objection but raises another. From the 
comparison of one of the episodes and the phrase 
already referred to, it might seem that Renaut was 
acquainted with Escoufle and Ombre. It is not 
probable that he knew Guillawne de Dole, be- 
cause of the timid manner in which he risks his 
citation from folk poetry. The example which 
Guillaume de Dole sets in this respect should 
have made Renaut much bolder. Still, there is 
good ground for believing that he followed Jean 
Renart’s first two poems, particularly as the 
digression from the story of Marie’s dai might 
have been suggested by the success of Excoujle’s 
venture. But, as we have already said, the 
thought of Galeran, and some of its features of 
style, reveal a close connection with the sentiment 
and manner of the older romantic school. Now, 
Escoujle differs from that school in its accentuated 
tendency towards the description of customs and 
society and in its avoidance of amatory psychology. 
Judging, therefore, by the regular development of 
ideas in Medieval literature, Galerun is surely 
the earlier poem. ‘This criterion, however, is not 
a reliable one, for in some quarters notions might 
still hold which had become obsolete in others. 

The third choice offered is that Renart knew 
Galeran de Bretagne and was influenced by it in 
all three of his poems, an alternative which is 
preferable to the other, where Renaut is required 
to make excerpts from two works of the same 
author, one being of very slight significance. 
Against this more natural conclusion—that one 
poem was known to Renart rather than two (or 
three (?)) to Renaut—we set the unexplained 
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digression of Galeran from the plot of Marie’s 
lai, and the statement of Renart in Guillaume de 
Dole that he has invented a new kind of com- 
position in that poem. On the other hand, 
Renaut could have digressed from his model of 
his own accord, for the sake of variety, and from 
a desire not to be taken for a mere imitator. Also 
—and this is more convincing—the insertion of 
lyrics into Guillaame de Dole might have been 
suggested by their veiled introduction into Gale- 
ran. Their appearance as separate poems, which 
break up the continuity of the narrative couplets 
for the greater part, would thus have been pre- 
pared beforehand, and they would have found an 
audience already prejudiced to a certain extent in 
their favor. Our own opinion is that the argu- 
ments in favor of the priority of Galeran are 
somewhat stronger than the arguments against it. 
But, whatever an individual view may be, the 
fucts seem to show a connection between Galeran 
on the one hand and Escoujie and Ombre on the 
other. These facts are not sufficient to justify a 
belief in the common authorship of the three 
poems, because they fail to include the vital char- 
acteristic of Jean Renart, which is the repeti- 
tion of rimes, phrases and expressions. And it is 
this absence of proof of a common authorship, 
which furnishes us with the negative argument 
we have sought, and confirms our faith in the 
positive proofs of the literary solidarity of Escoufle, 
Ombre and Guillawne de Dole. 

The date of Galeran de Bretagne has already 
been discussed in this journal.” We are still 
inclined, after this more thorough study, to place 
it before the death of Arthur of Brittany (1203). 
Its ideas and manner would class it among the 
poems of transition, between the older group, 
which centered all its thought on the trials and 
rewards of true love, and the younger narratives 
of court life. Galeran siill puts the love story 
first, but at the same time shows the growing 
fondness for the portrayal of contemporaneous 
manners. It would, therefore, follow Guillaume 
de Palerne, where the love story is predominant, 
and precede Escoufle, where the description of 
manners is emphasized. But leaving these par- 
ticular comparisons aside, we know that poems of 
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divided interest do not appear before the last 
decade of the twelfth century. At the end of 
the century they are supplanted by the genuine 
tale of social customs or the narrative of adven- 
ture. Should Galeran be assigned to the years 
between 1192 and 1197, there is a strong proba- 
bility that this time limit would include the date 
of its composition. 


F. M. Warren. 
Yale University. 


HERODIAS THE WILD HUNTRESS IN 
THE LEGEND OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. II. 


In a pseudo-Augustinian treatise, De fide et spe, 
which dates back to the sixth century and is abso- 
lutely free from all influence of Germanic myth- 
ology, we find the legend of Diana, Herodias and 
Minerva the Wild Huntresses in a form almost 
identical with that in the Canon Hpiscopi. This 
offers a very strong argument against Jacob 
Grimm’s theory that the legend of Herodias, the 
leader of the Furious Host, nay, all the horrible 
delusions of witchcraft which culminated in the 
pious incineration ’’ of hundred of thousands of 
wretched women have attained their full growth 
on the soi! of Germanic mythology. The myth- 
ological conceptions of our forbears, as Grimm 
admits, know of no incarnate principle of Evil. 
This occasional remark of Jacob Grimm amounts 
to a complete refutation of his theory, for it is the 
personified principle of Evil, and nothing short of 
it, that is required in order to understand these 
dreadful delusions. 

According to the ideas embodied in Germanic 
mythology, the practice of magic arts was no sin, 
no horrible transgression ; nay, Wotan is praised 
as the source of all magic lore. No natural reli- 
gion has ever reached the abstraction ‘absolute 
good’’ no more than ‘‘absolute Evil.’? Dissent- 
ing from Grimm’s theory as to the origin of the 
Herodias legend, I, however, by no means intend 
to deny accretions from German mythology, parti- 
cularly, that Herodias has traits in common with 
Holda or Bertha. ‘This kind of syncretism rules 
supreme throughout the realm of mythology. It 
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is, for instance, a familiar fact that the Greeks 
and Romans obstinately insisted on identifying 
their own Gods with the Deities worshipped by the 
nations and tribes with whom they got in contact, 
or vice versa. 

In the tenth century the wide spread attained 
by the Herodias legend is attested by Ratherius, 
bishop of Verona (+ 974), in his Preloquia. He 
gives expression to his deep indignation as fol- 
lows : ‘* What shall I say of those impious people 
who utterly forgetful of their immortal souls, do 
reverent homage to Herodiad, the murderess of 
Christ’s precursor and Baptist, and acknowledge 
her as their sovereign, nay as their Goddess. In 
their lamentable dementation, they claim that the 
third part of the world is subject to her sover- 
eignty. As if this was a fit reward for the murder 
of the prophet. It clearly appears that the demons 
have their hand in the matter, who by their hellish 
prestiges delude the unhappy women, and some- 
times even men, who deserve more severe censure 
than the women.’’ 

The pious bishop very naturally sees in the 
Herodiaz an instrument sent forth from out the 
gates of hell to work the destruction of Christian 
souls, ‘The third part of the world’’ which 
popular fancy awarded to Herodias in the tenth 
century, admits of different interpretation. It is, 
however, clear that a spiritual kingdom is under- 
stood. Later on, we shall find this third part of 
the world defined as the unbaptized children and 
elves, gnomes, beings whom the people believed to 
be in possession of immortal souls and capable of 
salvation. 

A. very interesting testimony concerning our 
legend in the twelfth century is found in the sec- 
ond book of the Polycraticus of John of Salisbury, 
bishop of Chartres ({ 1182). This learned and 
truly upright man was in many respects ahead of 
his time ; but Jules Baissae who quotes the pas- 
sage of the Polycreticus on page 286 of his work, 
does, in my opinion, a very poor service to the 
bishop, by intimating that he was too much en- 
lightened to believe in the reality of the Devil. 
Baissac seems entirely to forget that the combat 
against the infernal powers was by all ecclesiastic 
authorities considered the true object of the church. 
He has forgotten his own remark on page 48: 

‘*Le diable n’est pas tout le christianisme, 
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comme |’a eru, ou du moins, comme l’a dit Vol- 
taire ; mais il en est partie intégrante, essentielle 
méme. Dieu et le Diable, ainsi que s’exprime 
trés justement Nicole, ¢’est toute la religion.”’ 
The passage in the Polyeraticus reads, as fol- 


lows: ‘‘The Evil Spirit, with the permission of 


God has pushed so far the license of his malice 
that some people miserably and falsely attribute 
external reality to what happens only in their 
minds, on account of their perverted imagination. 
Thus such lamentably deluded persons assert and 
affirm, that a certain Noctiluca (an epithet of 
Diana) or Herodiad, as sovercign queen of the 
Night, convoques nightly assemblies, where vreat 
and magnificent banquets are scrved. Here, as 
they claim, all kinds of exercises take place, and 
some are punished, others rewarded according to 
their merits. They, moreover, believe that chil- 
dren at those feasts are sacrificed to the lamies, 
are cut into pieces and eagerly devoured, later 
they are thrown up and, thanks to the kindness 
of the sovereign queen, again restored to life and 
transferred to their cradles. Who can be blind 
enough not to see that all this is nothing but a 
malicious illusion wrought by the demons? We 
must not overlook the fact that those to whom 
such monstrosities happen, are niostly poor women 
or ignorant and stupid men. ‘The best remedy 
against this malady is to hold on firmly to Faith 
and to lend no ear to such lies and not to pay 
much attention to such. follies.’’ It would have 
been a good thing for European civilization if’ this 
wise word of the bishop had been borne in mind 
by the theologians of the following centuries. In 
the report of John of Salisbury there is a feature 
which attained an awful celebrity in the trials of 
witches, to wit the killing and devouring of chil- 
dren in honour of Herodias, the leader of the roam- 
ing witches. 

From a close contemporary of Thomas Aquinas, 
Angerius II, Episcopus Conseranus, we have a 
statement of the popular superstition of the 
nightly roamings, wherein Herodias is associated 
with Diana and Bensozia. He tells us like John 
of Salisbury : ‘‘This jaunt is a delusion of the 
Devil.’’ He seems to have in mind the same 


dream-like change or amalgamation of personality. 
Ducange, Lexicon mediae et infimae Latinitatis, 
admits his absolute ignorance of the etymology of 
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the name. It is, however, probably a corruption 
froin bona socia, ‘* good companion.’’ The name 
expresses the kindly temper of the mythological 
lady, who thus seems to be a very near relation of 
the fairy Abundia who plays such a prominent 
part in the Roman de la Rose. 

Gulielmus Alvyernus (Guillaume d’ Auvergne), 
bishop of Paris (+ 1248), in the second part of 
his treatise De Universo, chapter 12, complains of 
the widely spread superstition concerning Domina 
Satia or Abundia and the bonae mulieres. He 
gives the etymology of these names in the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘*. . . ct vocant eam Satiam a 
satietate et Dominam Abundiam pro abundantia 
quam eam praestare dicunt domibus quas_ fre- 
cuentaverit.’’ It hardly requires a remark that 
he sees herein the prestiges of the Evil One. 
Dame Abonde translated into mythological Ger- 
man would be Vrowe Holda. We use in modern 
German the term ‘‘In Hiille und Fiille.’’ In this 
alliterative combination Hille, probably points 
back to Holda. This remark is no digression, 
for in the most interesting presentation of the 
Hicrodias legend in the middle ages, Herodias is 
expressly identified with Pharaildis, i. e., Frau 
Hilda. 

Thus we come to the second point, the love 
element in the Heredias legend. The idea of 
Herodias, or Salome being in love with the 
preacher in the Desert, ‘‘ who had his raiment of 
camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle about his 
loins ; and his meat was locusts and wild honey,”’ 
as presented in Heine’s Atta 7’roll, Sudermann’s 
Johannes and Osear Wilde’s Salome, is liable to 
impress, even a man of considerable critical fac- 
ulty, as distinctly modern, romantic, perverted, 
ete. The love element, however, has its origin in 
the twelfth century and was introduced by the 
author of Reinardus (or rather Isengrimus, com- 
pare the edition by F. Voigt, Halle, 1884), a 
satirical poem which holds up to ridicule the arro- 
gance, ignorance and greediness of the monks and 
the exaggerated asceticism of Clugny and Citeaux. 
Gervinus rightly praises the elegant versification 
in elegiae metre, but charges the author with low 
motives ; he has, however, nothing to say about 
the ‘‘ Herodias episode.’? Mone, who in 1836 
published the Reinardus with the assistance of 
Jacob Grimm, marks this episode by brackets as 
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an interpolation, it seems to me without sufficient 
reason; the propensity for episodes being the most 
conspicuous feature of the author. The question 
concerning the authenticity of this episode is, 
however, of no great importance for our purpose, 
as the approximate date is not involved in doubt. 

In the version of the author of the Reinardus 
or Isengrimus, Herodias, the daughter, bears no 
moral responsibility for the murder of John the 
Baptist. The princess, a charming and innocent 
maiden, was deeply impressed by John the 
Baptist and earnestly desived to be united to 
him in true love. King Herod, considering 
such an alliance a tarnish on the fair escutcheon 
of his royal house, resorted to the execution 
of the Saint; especiaily because the love-lorn 
princess had taken a solemn oath that she would 
become no other man’s spouse. After the execu- 
tion of her beloved John the Baptist, the distracted 
princess gave order to bring his head to her. 
While she tearfully tries to clasp the bleeding 
head of the beloved man and to kiss his lips, the 
head of the irate Saint drew back and began to 
blow hard at her. It then took its way through 
the impduvium whirling the unhappy girl into the 
air. The sentimental poet is rather enraged against 
John the Baptist, whose persecution of the girl he 
had never loved, seems to him wanton cruelty ; 
he observes rather cynically that the Saints do 
whatsoever they please. Thus Herodias is not 
allowed to die, she is condemned to eternal suffer- 
ing and unrest. ‘‘ Only from midnight till the 
first eock-crow she sits on oaks and hazeltrees ; the 
rest of her time she roams through the air followed 
by an innumerable retinue, to wit, the third part 
of the world. Now she is known as Pharaildis, 
she who was formerly Herodias the incomparable 
dancer.’’ Mone tried to explain the new name 
of Herodias by the life of a saint of that name in 
Flanders ; but as there is not the slightest connec- 
tion between such a saint, whatever his merits 
may have been, and Herodias-Pharaildis, the 
attempted explanation has no value. Here we 
have to do with an accretion from Teutonic my- 
thology as mentioned above. At the hands of 
no other poet Salome received such tenderly 
reverential treatment ; Oscar Wilde makes her a 
monster of iniquity. She is finally killed by order 
of the tyrant Herod, who is shocked by her dia- 
bolical wickedness. 
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Heinrich Heine says concerning Herodias (Sa- 
lome’s mother) : 


Und das dritte Frauenbild, 

Das dein Herz so tief bewegte, 

War es eine Teufelin, 

Wie die andern zwei Gestalten ? 

Obs ein Teufel oder Engel, 

Weiss ich nicht. Genau bei Weibern 
Weiss man niemals wo der Engel 
Aufhért und der Teufel anfiingt. 


What Heine says about women generally, applies 
to all mythological personalities; there is a truly 
Heraclitie evolution ‘‘ upwards and downwards’”’ 
about them. There is no conception of absolute 
good or absolute evil in popular mythology. Mon- 
cure D. Conway, in his instructive book, Demon- 
ology and Devil Lore, has given a strong array of 
instances for this evolution from comparatively 
good deities to comparatively bad ones and vice 
versa. 

In coneluding this article, I mention only as a 
curiosity the etymology—quoted in Ducange—by 
Gobelinus Decanus Bilefeldensis (+ 1418), who 
reduces the legend of Herodias to a combination 
and corruption of the two words Hera and Diana. 


WaLpeMAR Koss. 
Cunbridge, Mass. 


SIR THOPAS AND SIR GUY. IL. 


Passing from the story of the two poems to 
their form, we again find Chaucer’s poem strongly 
suggestive of Sir Guy. At first sight, the com- 
parison is disappointing for the Auchinleck Guy 
does not begin in the tail-rhyme strophe which 
Chaucer uses. This is important, because it is 
evident that much of the point of the parody lies 
in the use of this measure. Indeed, it seems the 
chief point in common among the ‘‘ romances of 
prys,’’ so far as we know them.” It is gratifying, 
therefore, to find that the translator of Guy adopts 
this measure at about line 7300, where he makes 


*'To this Ypotis is an exception, as it is in couplet form. 
This, together with the absence of any phrases parallel to 
Chaucer’s, makes one a little suspicious that it is not this 
particular poem to which he refers. 


upon. 
a knight comes ‘‘pricking.”’ 
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a new beginning.* It is after this point that 
we find more frequent suggestions of Chaucer’s 
poem. 

It is in comparing the phraseology of the two 
poems that the most suggestive resemblances ap- 
pear. Yet since the point of Sir Thopas consists 
in using the most familiar romance-phrases—of 
which it is a perfect mosaic—and since Sir Guy 
is specially conventional in its wording, it would 
seem that resemblance was inevitable and there- 
fore of no significance. When we find, however, 
that in the two hundred lines of Sir Thopas, 
there occur about fifty phrases or words which are 
in Sir Guy, and only eighteen which are in Sir 
Bevis—uext in resemblance —it seems fair to take 
account of them.” These fifty phrases, moreover, 
are special favorites with the translator of Guy, 
as he uses each more than once, some, over and 
over.” It is just such repetitions in the subject, 
that the writer of a parody loves to seize 
For instance, over forty times in Sir Guy 
It is surely not by 
accident that Chaucer repeats the word eight 
times in eighty-four lines.” It is common in 
other romances, but in none have I found it so 
prominent, The same is true of ‘“glod,’’ “ of 
prys,’’ ‘‘verrament’’ and many others, which 
Chaucer uses here but not elsewhere. Five times 
in Sir Guy appears the oath ‘‘by Termagaunt,’’ 


_ but nowhere in Chaucer except in Sir Thopas.” 


One set of phrases, even more prominent in Guy 
than in most romances—the formulas of story- 
telling—is strongly emphasized in Sir Thopas. 
The translator is fond of insisting upon the truth 
of his tale, specially when inspiration fails, 
and ‘‘for sope to say’’ conveniently fills out 
a line. Chaucer does not always despise this 
expedient in serious work, but in Sir Thopas 
he evidently employs it for reminiscent effect. 


8 Zupitza counts the couplet portion and that in the 
tail-rhyme strophe as two separate versions (edition from 
Camb. ms., E. E. T. S., London, 1875-76, p. v). In some 
comparison of the vocabulary, word by word, I find 
nothing to indicate a difference in date or in translators. 

See appended table of correspondences of phrase. 

% Tt should perhaps be noted that he uses ‘‘ priked’’ three 
times in twenty-four lines in the Prologue to the Canon’s 
Yeoman’s Tale, 1}. 8 ff., with no apparent thought of parody. 

51 Sir Thopas, 1, 99. 
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Some of his phrases are identical with those of 
Sir Guy,” as, 


For sope y 30w telle may. 


One passage seems a direct imitation. The lines ® 


For in that contree was ther noon 
That to him dorste ryde or goon 
Neither wyf ne childe, 


night well be modelled on these from Sir Giuy,™ 


In pis warld is man non 
Pat ozaines him durst gon 
Herl, baroun no kny3t.* 


One other phrase, extremely common in Sir Guy, 
Chaucer uses in a way which is interesting, though 
ii may indicate nothing. Over and over again, 
Guy, or some one near him, says, ‘‘ god y the bi- 
teche’’ or some yariant. Generally it is a sincere 
blessing, but once we find an indignant 


‘*be deuel biteche ich son ichon.’’™* 


Chaucer does not use it in any of his tales as if it 
were a common curse, nor does he introduce it 
into Sir Thopas. In the poet’s comment, how- 
ever, upon the tale, he exclaims,” 


Now swiche a rym the devel I biteche. 


May it not well be another echo of the old 
romance ? 

I have tried to show that both in the incidents 
and style of Sir Thopas there are enough resem- 
blances to Guy of Warwick to suggest a strong 


*2 See appended table. 

58 Sir Thopas, ll. 93 ff. 

4 Guy of Warwick, 148 : 7 ff. 

‘>There are a few passages apparently taken directly 
out of other romances, as,— 


Yet listeth, lordes, to my tale 
Merier than the nightingale 
For now I wol yow roune. 


Sir Thopas, 122 ff. 


and 
Lordinges, herknep to me tale ! 
Is merier pan pe ni3ztingale 
pat y schel singe ; 
Of a kni3t ich wile 30w roune. 
Bevis of Hanvpton, 1. 1 ff. 
‘‘a palpable imitation,’’ (Skeat’s note on passage in Sir 
Thopas in his Chaucer, v, 193); ef. also Sir Thopas, 177 ff. 
with Sir Degrevant, 353 f., ed. Halliwell, Thornton Ro- 
mances, p. 177 fit. 
6 Guy of Warwick, 1. 5834. 
57 Prologue to Melibeus, 1. 6. Skeat’s Chaucer, iv, p. 197. 
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probability that there is a closer connection 
between the two than between Sir Thopas and 
any other known romance. Let me, in con- 
clusion, guard against misunderstanding. I do 
not believe that Sir Thopas is a parody of Guy 
of Warwick, nor of any other single tale. In 
its use of the jingling tail-rhyme strophe, and its 
conventional material and phraseology, it parodies 
a certain type of romance, abundant and popular. 
To appreciate its point and brilliant humor, one 
must be very familiar with this type, but it is dan- 
gerous work to try to identify any special proto- 
type by means of phrases. Arguments based upon 
such resemblances are acknowledged to be mis- 
leading and often worthless. Yet is it impossible 
that Chaucer, while parodying the type, may 
have had specially in mind a romance with which 
he was so familiar that its incidents and words 
came first to his mind? It is such a place I 
would claim for Guy of Warwick. Any justifica- 
tion of this opinion must come rom the cumulative 
evidence of many minor points of agreement such 
as I have tried in this paper to establish. It is not, 
I believe, by accident that in no other known ro- 
mance are there one-third as many such resem- 
blances to Sir Zhopas as in Guy of Warwick. 


Corresponpiré Purases Sir Thopas AND 
Guy of Warwick.** 


Str Thopas. Guy of Warwiek. 


1. Listeth, lordes Lordinges, he seyd, herke- 
nep now. 1. 5587. 
Lordinges, listeneb to me 


now. 1. 2449f. 


with gode entent. Il. 1761, 
2134, 3818. 


verrament (passim. ) 


1. in good entent 


to 


. And [ wol telle ver- 
rayment 


Out of the lystys rode a 
knyght 

That was feyre, gent and 
wyght 4567 f. 

gent e bel (Fr. vers. Corp. 
Ch. Ms. ). 


per ben be iustes & pe tur- 
nament 1266. 

Of turnement and bitayle 
466. 


4. Al of a knyght was 
fair and gent. 


. In bataille and in 
tourneyment 


88 Line references are to Zupitza’s edition of the Au- 
chinleck Ms., E. E. T. S., London, 1883. 


7. 


31 ff. 


37 f. 


Y. born he was in 
fer contree. 


And lord he was of 
contree 


3. Sir Thopas wex a 


doghty swayn 


. He hadde a semely 


nose. 


. His heer, his berd 


was lyk saffroun. 


. His robe was of cic- 


latcun 


. He coude hunt at 


wilde deer, 
And ryde an hawk- 
ing for riveer 
With grey goshauk 
ou honde. 


Ful many a mayde, 
bright in bour 

The moorne for him, 
par amour, 

Whan hem were bet 
to slepe. 


And so bifel upon a 
day 
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Ich was y. born in that 
cuntre 938, 1746. 
Icham a man of fer cuntre 
170, 7. 

That come oute of farre 
contre 7342 (Caius). 

When bon sit in fer cuntre 
33, 7. 

A knizt icham of fer cuntre 
1635. 

Aman icham of fer cuntre 
6117. 


All that contree tho was 
mys 52 (Caius). 

(sires ert de tuit le pais). 

Erl, baroun, sweyn & grone 
234. 

Ne was per nober sweyn no 
knave 721. 


Browes bente and nose well- 
sittyng 68 (Caius). 

His here bat was 3alu and 
briz3t. 1107. 


Gode-clopes of sikelatoun 
& Alisaundrinis 2835. 


To pleyn hem pai went by 
river, 

pat of wilde foule ful were 

To her wille an hunting hij 
gos 

To chase the hert & pe ros. 
2797 ff. 

Gon he wil to the riuer 

Him to solas & play per 


To be river pai ben y. gon 
Where foules were mani on 
3153 ff. 

In pat on half ben pe riuer 
In pat oper half forest wip 
wilde dere 6341 f. 

Gy a forster fader hadde 

pat him lerd & him radde 

Of wodes & river & ober 
game. 169 ff. 

pat day Gij dede his migt 

To serve pritti maidens 


All an-amoured on him pai 
were, 

& loved Gij for his fin 
chere 


ber-of no jaf he ri;t nou;t 
237 ff. 

As of an Erle y shall yow 
telle 21. 
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For sothe as I yow 
telle may 


124. For now, I wol yow 
roune 

179. To telle it wol I 
fonde. 

185. Amon I wol yow 
telle 


40. He worth upon his 
stede grey 


43 ff. He priketh through 
a fair forest, 
Ther-inne is many 
a wilde best 
Ye bothe bukke & 
hare. 
61f. Sir Thopas fil in 
lovelonginge 
Al whan he herde 
the thrustel singe. 


63. And priked as he 
were wood 


85. By dale and eek by 
doune. 


86. Into his sadel he 
clamb anoon 


93. For in that contree 
was ther noon 
That to him dorste 
ryde or goon 
Neither wyf ne 
childe 


98. A perilous man of 
dede 
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All y kanne tell yow that 
30. 

All y kanne tell yow as it 
ys 32. 

That y yow telle, sope it is 
62. 

For sope y 30u telle may 
7292. 

Alle for sope y telle it to pe 
3398. 

Alle for sope y yow telle 
3440. 

For sope y telle pe 79, 9. 

{ be 152, 3, 


As 
3e telle may 222, 


Opon a mule sche warp 
anon 4728. 

Nim pe stede & worp 
peron 6986. 

pai cumen into a fair forest 

per pai fond a bore, a wilde 
best. 6719 f. 


So michel he herd pe foules 
sing, 

pat him pou3t he was in 
gret longing. 4519f. 

& priked riz3t as he wer 
wode 181, 10, 3021. 

Over be dounes & be valeys 
3876. 

Over pe dounes & pe dales 
snelle 4038. 

Barfot by doun & dale 
29, 9, 42, 8. 

On hors he lepe wip-outen 
stirop 3864. 

Wip-outen stirop he lepe 
ber-on 5757. 

Gij lepe on a mule ambling 
7119. 

Tn all England ne was ther 
none 

That durstein wrath ayenste 
hym goon 46f. 

In pis warld is man non 

pat osaines him durst gon 

Herl, beroun, ne kny3t. 
148, 7 ff. 


pat douhti man of dede 
10, 6 and 12. 

pat douhti beb of dede 
31, 3. 

pat douhti were of dede 
74, 6. 


99. by Termagaunt 


104. With harpe and 
pybe sim- 
phonye. 


106. al-so mote I thee 


113. Shal I percen, if I 
may 


129. To make him bothe 
game and glee 


152. And over that a fyn 
hauberk 
Was al y-wroght of 
Jewes werk 
Ful strong it was of 
plate 


158 ff. His sheeld was al of 
gold so reed 
And ther-in was a 
bores heed 
A charbocle bisyde 


163. Bityde what bityde 


171. That bodeth werre 
and no-thing pees. 

34, But he was chast 
and no lechour. 


173 ff. His stede was al 
dappel-grey 
It gooth an ambel 
in the way 
Ful softely and 
rounde 
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Bi Termagaunt & bi Ma- 
houn. be swete 3536, 
3701, 


Mynstrels many bere were. 

Mo never at one fest were. 

bere was harp and tym- 
panie 

Fepele, beme and cympha- 
nie. Fragment of Guy 
in Sloane ms. 


Mote I pe 110, 2, 116, 2. 


pat he wald been awreke pat 
day 

Of Gij of Warwike 3if he 
may 1276. 

3if he may, to dep he wille 
him do. 3090. 

Sir Gij answer[d]. 3if I 
mai 

per-of him worth his fille 
to-day, 5057. 

I schel the sle hir 3if I mai 
2355. 

Wip joye & mirpe, gamen 
& gle 4930. 


pe hauberk he hadde was 
reuis (?) 

pat was king Clarels, y-wis 

In Jerusalem when he was 
pare 91, 4. 

On he had a good haw 
berke 

Hit was of a full good werke 

In fer lond was hit wrought. 
8093 (Caius. ) 


An helme he hadde.,... 

In pe frunt stode a char- 
bukel ston 

As bri3t as ani sonne it 
schon 249, 7 ff. 

Of charbukel pe pomel 
167, 3. 

What so betide 561. 


pat liveb in joie and nou3t 
in care 1034, 


pat was meche & noping lite 
41, 2. 

Sori he was & no-pbing glad 
1546. 


Now cometh Gy soft ride- 
ing 

Opon a mulet ambling. 
1328 f. 

Gy lepe on a mule ambling 
7119. 
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180 ff. Now hold your Listenepb now & sittep stille 
mouth par char- 3997. 
itee Of Gyes felawes y wille 
Bothe knyght and yow telle 
lady free. So y finde in my spelle 
And herkneth to 4792 f. 
my spelle. Now wende we ojain to our 


spelle 4819. 
pat ich ne can pe noumbre 
telle 
Noiper in rime no in spelle 
3609 f. 
186. romances of pry. of prys (passim), 
190. But Sir Thopas, he Of all faire she was the 
bereth the flour floure 101. 
Of royal chivalry. _ pe floure of kniztes is sleyn 
bis day 1560. 
In warld pai bere pe flour 
67, 12. 
Cheualrie 1976, 2921. 
192. His gode stedeal he Everiche of ous his stede 
bistrood, bistrode 
& riden ous forb wipouten 
abode 4659f. 
His gode stede he bi-strood 
6411. 
193. And forth upon his glod (Passim). 
way he glod. 
206. So worthy under Ded wounded under wede 
wede. 53, 6. 
pat worply were in wede 
10, 9, 18, 3. 


CAROLINE STRONG. 
Radcliffe College. 


EIN UNVERSTANDENER Anup. 
SPOTTVERS. 


Nicht unbekannt aber wenig beachtet ist ein 
ahd. vers geblieben, der im codex Sangall. 105, 
S. 204 iiberliefert ist. Zuerst von Hattemer 
gedruckt (dessen lesung jedoch fehlerhaft war), 
hat die zeile meines wissens nur durch Miillen- 
hoff (zs. 18, 261) und Koegel (Jit. gesch., 1, 2, 
165) eine erérterung erfahren. LErsterer, der auf 
die handschriftliche tiberlieferung wieder zurtick- 
ging, stellt als richtige lesung folgendes fest : 


Churo comsic herenlant aller oter (1) estilant. 


Da diese worte von M. als “ federgekritzel ”’ 
bezeichnet sind, kénnte eine auslegung von vorn 
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herein als aussichtslos erscheinen, sprichen nicht 
awei erwigungen dafiir, dass der schreiber in der 
tat etwas verniinftiges im sinne hatte. Zunichst 
stehen in dem codex kurz vorher (8S. 202) von 
derselben hand geschrieben die worte : 


h. ro comsise herrelant. 


Offenbar war der schreiber mit diesem beginnen 
unzufrieden, da das geschriebene die worte, wie 
sie ihm im ohre klangen, nicht widergab. Da er 
nun einen zweiten und zwar gliicklicheren ansatz 
macht, kénnen wir getrost den schluss ziehen, dass 
es dem manne ohne zweifel darum zu tun war, 
einen ihm bekannten oder von ihm verfassten vers 
richtig aufzuschreiben. Zweitens, was den rhyth- 
mus anlangt, ist der vers tiber alle kritik erhaben. 
Hebung und senkung folgen einander regelrecht 
und zwar ohne auftakt oder auflésung. Die beiden 
halbzeilen sind durch cisura getrennt und durch 
reim gebunden. Dass der dichter (wenn wir den 
unbekannten mit diesem titel beehren diirfen) 
einen formell so vollkommenen vers ohne rechten 
inneren sinn verfasst hiitte will niemandem ein- 
leuchten. Eine weitere frage, auf die man gern 
eine antwort hiitte, ehe man sich an eine auslegung 
wagt, ist die. Ist diese zeile bloss der anfang eines 
liingeren liedes, bz. gedichtes oder ist sie als 
geschlossenes ganzes zu betrachten?  Letzteres 
méchte ich bejahen. Wol finden wir in der alt- 
german. literatur bruchstiicke genug, wo der 
schreiber wegen fehlenden raumes schluss machen 
muss, ehe er das ende erreicht hat. Mir ist aber 
kein fall bekannt, wo man bloss eine zeile eines 
lingeren gedichts geschrieben hiitte—und das 
zweimal—um dann ohne sichtbaren grund alles 
weitere unterbleiben zu lassen. 

Ohne auf M.’s ausfiihrungen einzugehen, die 
jeder leicht fiir sich nachschlagen kann, begniige 
ich mich damit, sein endresultat zu geben : 

‘* Kiire (ein in bezug auf speisen wihlerischer ) 
kam sich her ins land, aller schitze leisteland (ein 
land, welches leistet).’’ 

Hierzu bemerkt Koegel: ‘‘ was M. iiber die 
zweite halbzeile vortrigt befriedigt wenig.’? Und 
zu dieser unbefriedigenden erklirung zu gelangen, 
muss M. verschiedene bedenkliche schwierigkeiten, 
die er freilich selber nicht gering schitzt, tiber den 
haufen werfen. Aus M.’s schlussworten: ‘‘ aber 
wer besseres weiss, halte damit nicht zuriick”’ 
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erhellt, dass er seiner eigenen auslegung keinen 
hohen wert beimisst. Was K. beitriigt, erscheint 
in der form einer frage und lautet : ‘Sollten 
nicht auch aller == aluheri und déter == otheri so 
gut wie /ésti/ant appelativisch gebrauchte eigen- 
namen sein mit sarkastischem sinne, iihnlich wie 
vicholf, bitterolf, triegolf, wenolf (Gramm. 2, 314 
N. A.)?’’ Darauf kénnea wir sicher nein ant- 
worten. Wenn wir zugeben sollten, dass aller 
oter und lestiland urspriinglich eigen- bz. beina- 
men gewesen sein kénnen, miisste zu der zeit, wo 
*alaheri zu aller geworden war, schon lingst jede 
spur eines sich daran kniipfendeu sarkasmus ver- 
schwunden sein. Ubrigens kénnte man schwer- 
lich einen fall anfiihren, wo einem manne aus ahd. 
zeit mehy als ein neckname beigelegt wurde. 

Gegen beide auslegungen des verses kinnte man 
ferner geltend machen, dass sie wenig zusammen- 
hang zwischen den beiden vershiilften herstellen. 

Wenn wir mit K. aller oter und lestilant fiir 
appellativa halten sollten, so triite die eigentliche 
aussage des verses, dass nimlich Churo hierher 
ins land kam, sehr an bedeutung zuriick, indem 
sie nur ein diirftiges bindeglied zwischen dem von 
dem dichter verspotteten und seinen epitheta ab- 
giibe. Nach M. soll der Churo bloss deswegen 
ins land gekommen sein, weil er da vermuthlich 
késtlichere leckerbissen zu bekommen hoffte als 
daheim. Aber da miisste doch, abgesehen von 
der inneren unwahrscheinlichkeit der sachlage, 
die zweite hiilfte des verses in irgend welchem 
causalen zusammenhang zur ersteren stehen, was 
auf keine weise angedeutet ist. 

Ausser der form des namens Churo haben weder 
M. noch K. griinde dafiir angefiihrt, warum sie 
die zeile fiir einen spottvers hielten. Und das ist 
wol auch tiberfltissig. Jedenfalls stehe ich nicht 
an, den beiden gelehrten darin recht zu geben, 
wenn ich auch nichts weiteres dariiber zu sagen 
wiisste. Sie ‘‘klingt’’ eben spéttisch, nicht etwa 
episch, lyrisch oder historisch. 

Indem ich den vers von neuem zu erkliren ver- 
suche, gehe ich von dem namen Churo aus. Schon 
M. bemerkt: ‘‘Churo ist kein rechter name’’ 
und weist, wie auch K., auf den vollnamen Chur- 
walh hin (Piper, Lib. Confrat., 2, 234, 34). Die 
entstehung des verses stelle ich mir nun folgender- 
massen vor, ohne natiirlich gleiche glaubwiirdig- 
keit fiir alle nebenumstiinde wie fiir die haupt- 
momente zu beanspruchen. 
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Ein klosterschiiler in St. Gallen, der zugleich 
dichter und schreiber des verses war (denn eines 
so ephemeren und inhaltsleeren produktes wird 
sich wol kaum ein anderer angenominen haben), 
ist durch die grammatisch-lexicalischen tibungen 
im schulzimmer auf das vergniigen des etymolo- 
gisierens gefiihrt worden. Churwalh, der name 
emes mitschiilers oder sonstigen angehérigen des 
klosters, bietet ihm fiir die ausiibung seiner neu- 
gelernten kunst erwiinschte gelegenheit. Der vers, 
den er darauf macht, dient also bloss dazu, die 
etymologische bedeutung des namens ins licht zu 
setzen und lautet : 


Churo com sic her enlant alleru terrestrilant(e) 


Hierbei gewinnt die scheinbar wenig sagende dus- 
serung, dass Churo hierher ins land kam, sehr an 
bedeutung, denn der gedankengang war : 

Churo (obwol ‘‘fremder,’’ ahd. walh, walah) 
ist hierher in dieses land gekommen von allen 
weltlanden (in die er hitte gehen kénnen) ! 
Unter die einwiinde, die man gegen diese aus- 
legung vorbringen kénnte, kann jedenfalls die 
worttrennung nicht gerechnet werden. Sicherlich 
wird man weder ofer noch Jestilant je erkliren 
kénnen, weil es im ahd. keine solehen wéorter 
gegeben hat. Die worttrennung des schreibers 
ist offenbar nicht dem sinne sondern dem rhyth- 
muszu liebe geschehen. Und von diesem gesichts- 
punkte aus ist sie ganz richtig. Jedes glied des 
verses erscheint als zwei- bz. dreisilbig, weil he- 
bung und senkung zusammen, jede einsilbig, den 
takt ausmachen. Daher : 


Churo, comsic, aller, oter 
herenlant, lestilant. 


Die beiden letzten erscheinen als dreisilbig, weil 
der dichter die darauf folgende pause nicht als 
einen teil des rhythmus erkannte, wenn er es auch 
wol empfunden hat. Daher schliesst er das rhyth- 
misch allein stehende dant in beiden vershilften 
an das vorhergehende. 

Auch darf es nicht befremden, dass ein kloster- 
schiiller des 11. jahrhunderts ein lateinisches wort 
unter sein deutsch einmischt. Man denkt sofort 
an die schriften Notkers. Und Notker kann sehr 
wol sein lehrer gewesen sein. Jedenfalls hat der 
jiingling aus dem munde des muagister scolarum, 
wer es auch gewesen sein mag, abwechselnd 
deutsch und latein gehért. Auch ist es leicht 
erklirlich, wie der ungetibte schreiber terresti fiir 
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terrestri schreibt. In der zweiten vershilfte kom- 
men die liquiden 7 und x sieben mal vor. Kein 
wunder, dass eines unterblieben ist, zumal da der 
junge gelehrte sein latein eher durehs ohr als durch 
das auge lernte, wobei er das dritte r in terrestri 
wol noch nie richtig gehért hatte. Was das an- 
lautende 7 von Jestilant anlangt, geniigt es auf 
M.’s beschreibung der tiberlieferung hinzuweisen : 


‘*das estilant ist sicher, sicher ist aber auch, dass . 


noch ein buchstabe vorhergieng, wahrscheinlich / 
oder ein iihnlicher ; er ist undeutlich.’’ Daraus 
kénnen wir schliessen, dass der betreffende buch- 
stabe nur einen senkrechten strich hatte und nicht 
etwa ein m, n, d oder iihnlicher war. Sehr leicht 
kénnte man ein / fiir ein r verlesen, wenn der 
oben nach rechts biegende strich des + verwischt 
und undeutlich geworden war. 

Der grund, warum der dichter terrestrilant an- 
statt terrestrium lant schrieb ist leicht einzusehen. 
Er dachte eben deutsch, wihrend er ein lateini- 
sches wort gebrauchte. Da dasselbe gelegentlich 
keinem geringeren als dem magister Notker selber 
passierte, um von anderen beispielen zu schweigen, 
brauchen wir uns dariiber nicht zu verwundern. 

Im sinne hatte er wol ein compositum wie *wer/t- 
lant, evdvih, das aber wegen des rhythmus oder 
aber des reimes nicht hineinpassen wollte. 

Fiir das lateiuische besass er fiihlung genug, ein 
*terralant oder dergleichen zu vermeiden und ver- 
fiel endlich auf terrestrilant, welches alle bedin- 
gungen erfiillte und wogegen sich sein deutsch- 
lateinisches sprachgefitihl nicht striubte. 

Indem M. oter als *otiro auffasst, bemerkt er : 
‘‘da ferner Ezzo, Otloh, Williram verkiirzungen 
wie aller yon allero auch vor consonanten zulas- 
sen so kann otir fiir ofivo nicht befremden.’’ 
Noch weniger das fehlen eines endungsvocals e 
oder o des gen. pl. bei terrestilant. Es ist eben 
dem reimzwang zuzuschreiben. 

Zum schluss verweise ich auf die bemerkung 
Notkers zu Psalm 68, 13 ‘‘ so tuont noh kenuoge, 
singent fone demo, der in iro unreht weret.”’ 
Diese worte deutet Steinmeyer und auch Koegel 
gewiss mit recht dahin, dass der spottvers im 11. 
jahrhundert noch immer beliebt war. 

Und nicht am wenigsten, méchte ich glauben, 
unter den jungen leuten im schulzimmer. 


H. Z. Kup. 


Vanderbilt University. 
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BROWNING’S DRAMATIC MONOLOGS., 


The poetic form which we call the dramatic 
monolog has not yet been made the subject of a 
thorough investigation. Such an investigation 
would trace the development of the dramatic 
monolog from the beginnings of _ literature, 
making clear its relations to other forms, and 
would evidently involve no little labor. What 
here follows is intended merely to suggest certain 


facts about the monologs of Robert Browning, — 


who, as everyone knows, was the first to bring 
the form into distinct prominence, gave it greatly 
increased significance, and in it achieved his most 
conspicuous successes. 

It does not appear that Browning himself used 
the term ‘‘ dramatic monolog,’’ though he did use 
the word ‘‘dramatic’’ (or ‘‘ Dramatis’’) in the 
titles of five out of his ten independent collections 
of short poems. On examination, his dramatic 
monolog is found to be represented as a literal 
transcript of words spoken, written, or thought at 
some definite time by some person who may be 
either historical or imaginary. This is ordinarily 
true of the whole poein from the first word to the 
last, but in a few cases there is a brief introduc- 
tory or concluding deseriptive or narrative para- 
graph supplied by Browning himself or by some 
other person not the monologist. The poem pre- 
sents vividly a scene or action of external crisis or 
of moral significance or a problem of moral sig- 
nificance, and is generally devoted also with equal 
or greater directness to the analysis or delineation 
of one or more characters or moods. The situation, 
that is, as hardly needs to be said, is used to re- 


1 Note here that it is in some respects arbitrary to dis- 
tinguish the separate monolog and soliloquy from those 
which occur frequently in composite poems and in plays 
(cf. particularly Browning’s own Puracelsus, which is 
somewhere between a play and a series of monologs). 
Professor Kittredge suggests the connection with auto- 
biographical speeches like those in the Mirror for Magis- 
trates and some of the later prologs in the Canterbury Tales, 
for example, that of the Pardoner. The latter is partly 
modelled on the speech of Fals-Semblant in the Romance 
of the Rose (which speech, because of interruptions, is not 
formally in the strictest sense a monolog), and indeed the 
harangue put by the poet with satirical intent into the 
mouth of one of his characters may perhaps be called a 
distinct poetical type. 
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veal the character. Most frequently the scene, or 
problem, and principal character are those imme- 
diate in the poem—that is, we hear the character 
who is being analyzed (by Browning) speaking in 
person, often in the significant scene itself. Some- 
times, however, the method is in one degree or 
another less direct—the speaker himself analyzes 
a problem not mainly relating to himself, analyzes 
another character, or narrates the story of the sig- 
nificant action. But in the latter case the speaker 
is generally represented as having been one of the 
chief participants, and in either case his own char- 
acter or mood is seldom of secondary interest. In 
the monologs of most distinetive types there is a 
listener (or listeners), and theoretically poems in 
which this is not true, soliloquies that is, are not 
dramatic monologs. (At least, I suppose this to 
be the general opinion.) Practically, however, 
the two forms shade into each other by imper- 
ceptible gradations, and in Browning’s poetry, 
certainly, the impossibility of distinguishing them 
sharply must become evident to any investigator. 
A lyrical element is often present in the monologs, 
but obviously poems in which Browning in his 
person, addressing either the reader or one of his 
own friends, voices his own emotions or opinions, 
are not dramatic monologs. For example, One 
Word More is clearly a subjective lyric, and La 
Saisiaz and the first part of Red Coiton N. C. C. 
are more subjective than dramatic. On the 
other hand, it is searcely possible to exclude from 
the category certain non-lyrical poems, at least 
the Parleyings, in which Browning is the speaker. 
The line of distinction here is indefinite. Some- 
times, again, a poem—such as Old Pictures— 
affords no conclusive indication whether it is sup- 
posed to be uttered by Browning or by some 
imaginary person. In these cases a classifier 
must exercise his individual judgment. 

The following grouping of Browning’s dramatic 
monologs seems to me defensible, though like all 
such attempts it is open to various objections, gen- 
eral and particular. Some of the poems might 
with equal reason be assigned to either of two, or 
more, groups ; but none which is in all respects a 
unit is here named more than once. The order 
of the poems in each group or sub-group is chro- 
nological. Some of the titles are abbreviated. 

{. The most typical dramatic monologs. They 
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introduce the reader to the scene of the action or 
significant conversation itself. There is a listener 
(or listeners), who is personally addressed and 
ordinarily clearly visualized and who sometimes 
interrupts the speaker by observations or ques- 
tions, which are not directly introduced into the 
poem (if they were, it would be a dialog), but 
which the speaker’s own words plainly indicate 
and sometimes repeat. These poems do not con- 
sist of mere expressions of love, and in some of 
them vigorous action is implied. Pauline. My 
Last Duchess. In a Gondola. The Laboratory. 
The Bishop Orders his Tomb. The Englishman in 
Italy (unique in being primarily descriptive). 
Euster-Day. Fra Lippo Lippi. A Toccata of 
Galuppi. (In this poem and the next the speaker 
addresses the dead musician, but the latter’s spirit 
may be said to be effectively present in his music. ) 
Master Hugues. Bishop Blougram. Andrea del 
Sarto. Holy-Cross Day. Dis Aliter Visum. Con- 
fessions. Youth and Art. Mr, Sludge. The Ring 
and the Book, ti-vit, ir, xi. Prince H. 8. Fifine. 
At the ‘* Mermaid.’’ A Forgiveness, Epilogue to 
The Two Poets of Croisie. Pheidippides. Cristina 
and Monaldeschi. Bad Dreams, ii-iv. Imperante 
Augusto. e 

II. Poems similar to those in I, except chiefly 
that they consist of expressions of love, made to 
the loved person. The lyrical element is there- 
fore generally strong and the réle of the ‘second 
person generally Jess dramatically vivid ; never- 
theless, they might be made a subdivision of I: 
Rudel, vii. The Lost Mistress, A Lover's Quarrel. 
Evelyn Hope. A Woman's Last Word. By the 
Fireside. Any Wife to Any Husband. A Serenade 
at the Villa. Respectability. Two in the Cam- 
pagna. Another Way of Love. The Worst of It. 
(Here the second person is not present.) Too 
Late. Eurydice to Orpheus, Numpholeptos. Ap- 
pearances. St. Martin’s Summer, Mary Wollstone- 
craft. Bad Dreams, i. 

III. The speaker narrates the story of a stir- 
ring or terrible action or scene in which he him- 
self was generally one of the chief participants. 
The listener (or listeners) is not ordinarily named 
or individualized, and by the nature of the case 
his personality and the scene of the narration have 
nothing to do with the action narrated : Porphy- 
ria’s Lover. Count Gismond. Incident of the French 
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Camp. Artemis Prologizes. How They Brought 
the Goud News. The Italian in England. The 
Confessional. The Flight of the Duchess. Saul. 
The Glove. Christmas-Eve. Childe Roland. The 
Heretic’s Tragedy. Balaustion’s Adventure. Aris- 
tophanes’ Apology. Filippo Baldinuechi. Martin 
Relph. Clive. 

IV. Letters or written records, otherwise simi- 
lar to the poems in I or III. They may be either 
narrative in form or wholly analytic. The person 
addressed is generally individualized: An Epi:tle 
.... of Karshish. Cleon. A Death in the Desert. 
The Ring and the Book, xii (mostly). 

V. The speaker, in the presence of a listener or 
listeners, states a problem, or analyzes a situation 
or character, or discourses. The personality of 


.the listener and the scene of the poem are gener- 


ally of little or no importance ; sometimes, indeed, 
the speaker really addresses the readers. Some of 
the poems here placed are in the form of narra- 
tives, but in them the action is not stirring—the 
analytic element decidedly preponderates over the 
externally dramatic. We may subdivide accord- 
ing as the poem does or does not concern the 
speaker’s love. a. Of love: Cristina. Time's 
Revenges. A Light Woman. Epilogue to Fifine. 
Bifurcation. Inapprehensiveness. 6. Not of love : 
Parting at Morning. Instans Tyrannus. How It 
Strikes a Contemporary. Before. Protus. A Giram- 
marian’s Funeral. Rabbi ben Ezra. A Likeness. 
Epilogue to Dramatis Personae. Fears and Seru- 
ples. Ponte del Angelo. Development. Rephan. 

VI. Patriotic or partisan lyrics represented as 
spoken or sung by imaginary persons: Give a 
Rouse. Boot and Saddle. 

VII. Soliloquies. Listeners are not present, 
or if present at most exert no personal influence. 
The speaker may be the analyst, as in V, or may 
be himself the primary subject of the analysis, as 
generally in I. Divisions VII and V are closely 
related. We may subdivide according as the sen- 
timent is or is not that of love. a. Of love: 
Rudel, i and ii. The Flower’s Name. Meeting 
at Night. Love among the Ruins. Mesmerism. A 
Pretty Woman. Love in a Life. Life in a Love. 
The Last Ride. In Three Days. In a Year. 
One Way of Love. James Lee’s Wife. Rosny. 
b. Not of iove : Johannes Agricolu. Soliloquy of 
the Spanish Cloister. Waring. Through the 
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Metidja. Pictor Ignotus. Sibrandus Sehafna- 
burgensis. Up ata Villa. The Patriot. After. 
Old Pictures. Abt Vogler. Cutiban. The Ring 
and the Book, viii, x. Pisgah Sights. Izxion. 

VIIL Browning himself discussing some gen- 
eral problem, addresses some person not of his 
own friends. In fact, all the poems here placed 
are addressed to persons who lived and died before 
Browning’s time. All the Parleyiags (excluding 
the Prologue and Epilogue).* 

Only a little thought, exercised upon an equally 
small acquaintance with poetry, is needed not only 
to show the erroneousness of the statement some- 
times made that Browning invented or ‘‘ prac- 
tically invented’’ the dramatic monolog, but to 
suggest previous examples of poems of all the 
above types, except, perhaps, I and VIII. In- 
deed, even poems possessing most of the charac- 
teristics specified for I, though certainly not com- 
mon, were not altogether unknown before his 
time. In two or three of Southey’s five melo- 
dramatic Monodramas, for example, the personality 
of the listeners is felt and the effect of the speak- 
ers’ words on them clearly indicated. But few 
authors or none before Browning had given to the 
role of the second person in a pure monolog so 


2 T have not mentioned Ivinovich and Donald, which 
are interesting subjects for consideration by any one who 
likes to split hairs in these matters. I have also omitted 
from the classification the following poems, which, it seems 
to me, are most naturally to be taken as direct utterances 
of Browning himself as man or as poet. At least no one 
would call them dramatic monologs if they had been writ- 
ten by anyone else. [t is possible, however, that Brown- 
ing himself thought of some or all of them as belonging to 
the category. For several of them were published in his 
earlier ‘dramatic’? volumes ; and, with the exception of 
the iirst, which he did not himself republish, of Transcen- 
dentalism, which he retained in Men and Women, and of 
those which were published after he made the final ar- 
rangement of his earlier ‘‘dramatic’’ groups, they were 
all included in these ‘‘ dramatic’? groups as rearranged. 
But this is not a conclusive indication, since the ‘‘dra- 
matic’’ volumes and groups contain some simple narra- 
tives and some poems, certainly personal utterances of 
Browning. The poems are : Sonnet —‘‘ Eyes calm.”’ March- 
ing Along. The Lost Leader. Home Thoughts, 1 and IL. 
Earti s Immortalities. Song— Nay but you.’’ Nationality 
in Drinks. Memorabilia. De Gustibus. Women and Roses. 
Transcendentalism.’’? Prologue to Fifine. House. Shop. 
Natural Magie. Magieal Nature. Never the Time and the 
Piace. The seven short love lyrics in Asolando. 


Ap 
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Fra Lippo Lippi, Andrea del Sarto, Mr. Sludge, 

uch dramatic vividness as Browning gives it in 
and some others of his poems. In such poems 
Browning, while not distracting attention from 
the central character, brings the monolog in dra- 
matic effect near to the dialog. Furthermore, he 
made the monolog and the soliloquy the main 
instruments, or instrument, for his searching 
analysis of character, situation, and moral prob- 
lems. The genius which he thus displayed, while 
it did not effect the miracle of absolute invention, 
none the less gives him an unquestionable place 
in that long line of innovators to whom we owe 
the development of our various literary forms. 


Rosert Huntineron FLETCHER. 
Towa College. 


THE EARLY ECLOGUES OF BOCCACCIO 
AND THEIR RELATION TO THOSE 
OF PETRARCH. 


Boceaccio’s account of the history of pastoral 
poetry’ implies, it would seem, that his own 
eclogues followed those of his revered master 
Petrarch. Theocritus, he observes, who ‘‘ hid no 
meaning under the bark’’ of his pastoral names 
and scenes, and Virgil, who sometimes put mean- 
ing under the bark, were succeeded by a line of 
iqnobiles. After them came Petrarch, who used 
pastoral allegory systematically. Finally, Boc- 
caccio speaks of his own eclogues, stating that in 
them he adopts the partially allegorical method of 
Virgil. As he puts himself last in the series, one 
would not suspect that he had led the way for 
Petrarch—yet such, I am convinced, is the case. 
I will not discuss the matter here in detail, but 
one bit of evidence seems of sufficient interest to 
justify the present note. 

In Eclogue I, a love-lorn shepherd is given the 
familiarly pastoral name of Damon. Boccaccio, 
pondering a suitable title for a second shepherd, 
to whom the first entrusts his flocks, recalls, it 
would seem, the story of Damon and Pythias, 


‘ In his letter to Fra Martino da Signa ; see Corazzini’s 
lition of the Lettere, pp. 267 fi. 
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which he had read in Valerius Maximus.’ This 
latter fact we learn from his comment on his 
eighth eclogue, when the two characters again 
appear and are called duo amicissimi homines, ut 
ilk fuerunt, de quibus Valerius ubi supra. Now 
Boccaccio names his second shepherd in both 
instances Phytias, which, like our Pythias, is an 
incorrect form for Phintias (@wrias). Editors of 
Valerius Maximus before Halm have Phintias, 
though the best mss. give pinthias. As mss. of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have, among 
various errors, phitias and phytias, Boccaccio is 
probably not guilty of an innovation. It is sig- 
nificant that the same name with the same mistake 
appears in the second eclogue of Petrarch. Pe- 
trarch employs it with no special meaning, just as 
though it were a traditional pastoral name ; but 
it had never appeared before in the history of the 
pastoral. We see the reason why Boccaccio 
adopted it ; we infer that Petrarch took it from 
him. It is, of course, possible that Petrarch 
adopted the name independently for no particular 
reason and that Boccaccio followed him. But this 
is the less probable supposition. Further investi- 
gation may find corroborative evidence * to show 
that Boccaccio did not in his eclogues blindly 
follow Petrarch’s lead, but that the relation 
between them was one of friendly interchange and 
mutual inspiration. 
E. K. Rano. 


Harvard University. 


PAMPINEA AND ABROTONIA. 


The purposes of this study are the exhibition of 
the evidence concerning those love affairs of Boe- 
caccio which preceded his love for Maria, and the 
establishment of the importance in the experience 
of Boccaccio of the latest of those love affairs. 

It is generally recognized that love affairs earlier 
than that with Maria, appear in literary disguise 
in the story of Idalagos in the fifth book of the 


TV, 7, Ext. 1. 
5 See, for instance, Mr. E. H. Wilkins’s article in the 
present number of Modern Language Notes, p, 115, n. 35. 
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Filocolo’ and in the story of Caleone in the story 
of Fiammetia in the Ameto.? 

Idalagos states that he retired into a wood in 
order to engage in solitary study, that he found 
the wood frequented by ladies, and that he ob- 
served them with pleasure, though fearing and 
avoiding the darts of Cupid. He then continues : 


‘*disposto a fuggir quelli [dardi], prima alla 
cetera d’ Orfeo, e poi ad essere arciere mi diedi : 
e prima colla paura del mio arco, del numero 
delle belle donne, le quali gid per lunga usanza 
tutte conoscea, una bianca colomba levai, e poi 
fra’ giovani arbuscelli la segui’ con le mie saette 
pid tempo, vago delle sue piume. No per non 
poterla avere punse perd mai di malinconia il 
cuore, che pid del suo valore che d’altro si dilet- 
tava,’ dallo studio di costei seguire. Dal luogo 
medesimo levata mi tolse una nera merla, la quale 
movendo col becco rosso modi piacevoli di cantare, 
oltremodo desiderar mi si fece, non perd in me 
voltandola le mie saette, e pil volte fu cl’io 
credetti quella ricogliere negli apparecchiati seni. 
E di questo intendimento un pappagallo mi tolse, 
dalle mani uscito ad una donna della piacevole 
schiera. A seguitar costui si dispose alquanto pit 
Vanimo ch’alcuno degli altri uccelli, il quale an- 
dando le sue verdi piume ventilando fra le frondi 
del suo colore agli occhi mi si tolse, né vidi 
come.’’ * 


He then states that he next started a pheasant 
which turned into a woman with whom he felt 
himself in love. It is generally recognized that 
this pheasant and woman represent Maria. Idal- 
agos then continues :— 


*‘Sentendo il cuore gid tutto degli amorosi 
veleni lungamente fuggiti contaminato, allora 
conoscendomi preso in quel laccio dal quale 
molto con discrezione m’era guardato. . .’’° 


1G. Boccaccio, Filocolo, vol. 11 (= Boceaecio, Opere vol- 
gari, vol. vitt), Firenze, 1829, pp. 238-250. The story of 
Idalagos was written after the infidelity of Maria, which 
occurred about 1338. 

? Boccaccio, L’ Ameto (in Opere volgari, vol. xv), Firenze, 
1834, pp. 148-155 ; Opere minori, Milano, 1879, pp. 225- 
228. I quote from the latter edition. The story of Fiam- 
metta was written after the return to Florence, which 
occurred about 1340, and before Boccaccio heard of the 
death of King Robert, which occurred January 19, 1343. 

Rather: ‘*... si dilettava. Dallo studio di costei 
seguire, dal luogo medesimo levata, mi tolse.. .” 

* Ed. cit., pp. 246-247. 

5 Ibid., p. 247, 
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Caleone states that, as his journey to Naples 
was nearing completion, he had a vision in which 
there appeared to him a very beautiful young 
woman, and that the vision was dispelled by the 
turning of his horse. He then continues :— 


‘*mi vidi alla entrata de’ luoghi cercati, ove io 
entrai, e ]’et& pubescente di nuovo, sanza riducere 
la veduta donna, ne’ mici pensieri, vi trassi. E 
come gli altri giovani le chiare bellezze delle donne 
di questa terra andavano riguardando, ed io, tra 
le quali una giovane Ninfa, chiamata Pampinea,® 
fattomi del suo amore degno, in quello mi tenne 
non poco di tempo; ma a questa la vista d’un’al- 
tra, chiamata Abrotonia,’ mi tolse, e femmi suo; 
ella certo avanzava di bellezza Pampinea e di 
nobilta, e con atti piaceyoli mi dava d’amarla 
cagione. Ma poi fattomi de’ suoi abbracciamenti 
contento, quelli mi concesse non lunga stagione ; 
peroeché io non so da che spirito mossa, verso di 
me turbata, del tutto a me negandosi, mi era 
materia di pessima vita. lo ricercai molte volte 
la grazia perduia, né quella mai potei riavere ; 
per la qual cosa un di da greve doglia sospinto, 
ardito divenni oltre i! dovere, ed in parte, ove lei 
sola trovai, cosi le dissi: Nobile giovane, s’egli é 
possibile, che mai il tuo amore mi si renda, ora, i 
molti prieghi ragunati in uno, il dimando ; a cui 
ella rispose : Giovane, la tua bellezza di quello ti 
fece degno ; ma la tua iniquitaé di quello t ’ha in- 
degno renduto ; ¢ perd sanza speranza di riaverlo 
giammai vivi omai come ti piace ; e questo detto, 
come se di me dubitasse si parti frettolosa.’’ ° 


He then states that his grief was great beyond 
parallel and beyond expression ; that he went to 
his room and there thought over his woe ; that 
his sleep that night was troubled by terrible 
dreams and by a vision in which Pampinea and 
Abrotonia appeared to him, insulting and mocking 


® The name Pampinca is apparently constructed from the 
Latin adjective pampincus. It may possibly have been 
suggested by the family name Della Vigna. A. Albertazzi 
( Parvenze e sembianze, Bologna, 1892, p. 168, n.) inter- 
prets the name as meaning ‘‘ la vigogliosa.”” 

'The name Abrofonia is perhaps constructed from the 
name of the shrub southernwood (Artemisia abrotanum), 
in Latin abrotanum, abrotonwm, in Italian abrotane, abro- 
tano, abrotino, abruotina, abrvotino. The shrub is native in 
southern Europe, and is cultivated for the sweet odor of 
its foliage. The name may have been designed as a com- 
panion name to Pumnpinet. E. Rossi (Dalla mente e dal 
cuore di Giovanni Boceaccio, Bologna, 1960, p. 150) thinks 
the name constructed from the Greek words apés, ‘ soft,’ 
and Tévos, ‘ tone.’ 

5 Ed. cit., pp. 225-226. 
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him ; that he said to them, ‘‘O giovani scherni- 
trici de’ danni dati, e di chi con sommo studio per 
addietro v’ ha onorate, levatevi di qui, questa noja 
non si conviene a me per premio de’ cantati versi 
in vostra laude e delle avute fatiche’’;* that 
Abrotonia replied, ‘‘ Brieve ti fia la nostra noja, 
e tosto ti fia palese per cui pitt altamente canterai 
che per noi, che qui venute semo a porti silenzio, 
se pil ne volessi cantare’’;*® that he replied, 
‘*cessino gli Iddii che questo sia, che io mai pid 
(se della signoria esco di voi, come io disio) 
diventi d’alcuna, o che pid per me Calliope dia 
forma a nuovi versi’’;* that they then stated that 
another lady was to rule him more tyrannously 
than they had done, promised to show her to him, 
and then departed, their departure interrupting 
the vision ; that after an interval of wakefulness 
he fell asleep; that Pampinea and Abrotonia 
reappeared to him, bringing with them a very 
beautiful young woman whom he recognized as 
the lady of the first vision, which had occurred 
six years earlier ; and that the joy and wonder of 
the recognition dispelled the vision and his sleep. 
He states further that sixteen months later he saw 
Fiammetta and recognized her as the lady of the 
visions. He then continues :— 


‘falle vostre bellezze il cuore, il quale avea 
proposto di sempre tenere serrato, apersi.’’ "° 


It is inherently probable that two of the three 
love affairs indicated in the story of Idalagos by 
the pursuits of the dove, the blackbird and the 
parrot, coincide with the two affairs reflected in 
the story of Caleone by the affzirs with Pampinea 
and Abrotonia. 

V. Crescini,"' Rossi” and A. Della Torre” 


maintain that the pursuit of the dove represents 


the affair with the original of Pampinea and the 
pursuit of the blackbird the affair with the ori- 
ginal of Abrotonia. Crescini suggests that the 
pursuit of the parrot, instead of representing an 
actual love affair, may correspond to the second 
prophetic vision of Caleone. Rossi thinks that 


Ibid., p. 226. Ibid., p. 228. 


"Contributo agli studi sul Boccaccio, Torino, 1887, pp. 
56-57. 

12 Op. pp. 148-153. 

3 La giovinezza di Giovanni Boccaccio, Cittd di Castello, 
1905, pp. 137-138. 
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the pursuit of the parrot represents an actual 
love affair between the affair with the original of 
Abrotonia and that with Maria, and that the 
heroine of this affair is the original of the Neifile 
of the frame-story of the Decameron. 

Crescini’s arguments are as follows. Idalagos 
pursues the dove ‘‘ pid tempo’’: Caleone serves 
Pampinea ‘‘non poco di tempo.’’ Idalagos says 
of the blackbird, ‘‘ movendo col beeco rosso modi 
piacevoli di cantare, oltremodo desiderar mi si 
fece’’ : Caleone says of Abrotonia, ‘‘con atti 
piacevoli mi dava d’amarla cagione.’’ The par- 
rot’s plumage is green : green dress is a frequent 
and favorite attribute of Maria. The inexplicable 
disappearance of the parrot suggests the vanish- 
ing of avision. Crescini notes ove consideration 
unfavorable to his theory: Idalagos’ pursuit of 
the blackbird was unsuccessful, whereas Caleone’s 
pursuit of Abrotonia was successful. 

Rossi’s arguments are as follows. That the 
original of the dove was virtuous is indicated by 
the choice of a white dove as her allegorical rep- 
resentative, and by the words ‘il cuore, che pit 
del suo valore che d’altro si dilettava ’’: Pampinea 
was virtuous. Idalagos says of the blackbird : 
‘‘movendo col becco rosso modi piacevoli di 
cantare, oltremodo desiderar mi si fece’’: the 
name Abrotonia indicates excellence in singing. 
Neifile stands in the same relation to the Pam- 
pinea and the Filomena of the frame-story of the 
Decameron as the parrot to the dove and the 
blackbird, for the order of queenship in the Deca- 
meron represents the order of Boceaccio’s love 
affairs with the originais of the several queens, 
and the Pampinea and Filomena of the Deca- 
meron represent the same originals as the dove 
and the blackbird, for they represent the same 
originals as the Pampinea and Abrotonia of the 
Ameto, who represent the came originals as the 
dove and the blackbird. The parrot disappears 
inexplicably : Rossi characterizes Neifile as ‘la 
evanescente fanciulla che volentieri s’allegra e 
canta nella stagion novella ed ama confondersi 
con le verdi piante e co’ fiori.’’ 

Della Torre’s arguments are equivalent to the 
second argument of Crescini and the first of Rossi. 


14 See note 7. 
8 Op. cit., p. 153. 
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The coincidences of phraseology which consti- 
tute Crescini’s first and second arguments are so 
slight as to be insignificant. It is inherently 
probable that the pursuit of the parrot represents 
an affair as definite as those represented by the 
other pursuits. The prophetic visions of Caleone, 
as Crescini points out, are literary devices de- 
signed to establish the motif of the predestination 
of Fiammetta to Caleone. The pursuit of the 
parrot, therefore, could correspond to the pro- 
phetic vision of Caleone only as being a literary 
device for foreshadowing the pursuit of the pheas- 
ant. The fact that the pursuit of the parrot 
stands in no perceptibly peculiar relation to the 
pursuit of the pheasant is sufficient proof that it 
was not intended as a literary device for fore- 
shadowing that pursuit. The greenness of the 
parrot’s plumage does not imply that the original 
of the parrot was Maria. The pheasant, which 
does represent Maria, is not green.” Green is a 
natural attribute of the parrot, as white of the 
dove and black of the blackbird. The manner of 
disappearance of the parrot is not peculiarly sug- 
gestive of the manner of disappearance of a vision. 
The visions of Caleone are dispelled by definite 
causes, definitely stated. 

The second premise of Rossi’s first argument 
has no other basis than the fact that Caleone’s 
pursuit of Pampinea is apparently unsuccessful. 
Virtue is not so distinctive a characteristic as to 
imply the identity of two persons of whom it is 
predicated. Rossi’s derivation of the name A bro- 
tonia is not established. Excellence in singing 
was too common in the trecento to imply the iden- 
tity of two persons to whom it is attributed. The 
nymphs of the Ameto and the ladies of the frame- 
story of the Decameron all sing acceptably. 
Maria’s excellence in singing is celebrated in the 
Rime.” The latter part of the story of Caleone 


16 Op. cit., p. 108, n. 1. Two passages which Crescini 
does not cite give additional support to his theory. 
Caleone says, in his soliloquy at the time of his falling in 
love with Fiammetta, ‘‘ questa é quella. . . che per donna 
mi fu promessa ne’ sonni’’ (Ed. cit., p. 228). Fiam- 
metta says, in her final reply to Caleone, ‘‘cosi, come 
ne’ sonni ti fu gid detto, sard sempre tua’’ (ibid., p. 229). 

" Idalagos speaks of ‘‘la vaghezza delle varie plume”’ 
of the pheasant (ed. cit., p. 247). The native European 
pheasant is not green. 

8Cf. Boccaccio, Rime (in Opere volgari, vol. xvi), 
Firenze, 1834, sonnets XVII, XXXII, XLI, and LII. 
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indicates that the hostility to love consequent 
upon the rejection by the original of Abrotonia 
terminated only with the beginning of the court- 
ship of Maria. This indication is reénforced to 
the point of conclusiveness by other passages in 
the writings of Boccaccio which will be quoted 
below. It follows that no love affair intervened 
between that with the original of Abrotonia and 
that with Maria. It will be shown below that 
the order of queenship in the frame-story of the 
Decameron does not reflect a chronological se- 
quence of love affairs. It will be shown below 
that the Filomena of the Decameron does not 
represent the same original as the Abrotonia of 
the Ameto. The characterizations evanescente and 
ama confondersi are gratuitous. 

The identification of the original of the black- 
bird with the original of Abrotonia is directly 
opposed by the consideration noted by Crescini as 
unfavorable to his theory, and by the consider- 
ation that Idalagos leaves the pursuit of the 
blackbird in order to undertake the pursuit of 
the parrot, whereas Abrotonia withdraws her 
favor from Caleone. 

The real correspondence of the two stories is, I 
believe, as follows : the pursuit of th dove repre- 
sents an early Platonic affair not represented in 
the story of Caleone ; the pursuit of the blackbird 
represents the affair with the original of Pam- 
pinea ; and the pursuit of the parrot represents 
the affair with the original of Abrotonia. 

Of the dove, Idalagos says, ‘‘Né per non 
poterla avere punse perd mai di malinconia il 
cuore, che piti del suo valore che d’altro si dilet- 
tava’’; of the blackbird, ‘‘oltremodo desiderar 
mi si fece’’; of the parrot, ‘‘ A seguitar costui si 
dispose alquanto pid l’animo ch’alcuno degli altri 
uccelli.”’ The affairs with the originals of the 
blackbird and the parrot are thus differentiated, 
as being passionate in character, from that with 
the original of the dove. Caleone says of Pam- 
pinea, ‘‘fattomi del suo amore degno, in quello 
mi tenne non poco di tempo,’’—words at least as 
applicable to a passionate as to a Platonic affair. 
The pursuit of the blackbird is unsuccessful : the 
pursuit of Pampinea is apparently unsuccessful. 
Idalagos leaves the pursuit of the blackbird in 
order to undertake the pursuit of the parrot: 
Caleone desists from the courtship of Pampinea 
in order to undertake the courtship of Abrotonia. 
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The parrot disappears inexplicably : the inex- 
plicability of the rejection by Abrotonia is indi- 
cated by the words ‘‘ perocché io non so da che 
spirito mossa, verso di me turbata, del tutto a me 
negandosi, mi era materia di pessima vita,’’ by 
the fruitless attempts of Caleone to regain her 
favor, and by the oracular character of her final 
answer. No pursuit intervenes between the pur- 
suit of the parrot and the pursuit of the pheasant : 
no love affair intervenes between the affair with 
Abrotonia and the affair with Fiammetta. 

The love affairs earlier than that with Maria 
are reflected in certain other passages in the 
writings of Boccaccio. 

A series of such passages appears in the first 
and second parts of the Filostrato,” in the account 
of Troilo’s falling in love with Griseida during a 
service in the temple of Pallas and in the account 
of his immediately subsequent experience. The 
following passages occur in the account of the 
innamoramento :— 


I, xx, 4. ‘‘Or qui or quivi si giva ponendo, 
Ed ora questa ed or quella a lodare 
Incominciava, e tali riprendendo, 
Siccome quegli a cui non ne piacea 
Una pid ch’altra, e sciolto si godea. 


xxi. Anzi talora in tal maniera andando, 

Veggendo alcun che fiso rimirava 
Alcuna donna seco sospirando, 
A’suoi compagni ridendo il mostrava, 
Dicendo : quel dolente ha dato bando 
Alla sua liberta, si gli gravava, 

Ed a colei I’ ha messa tra le mani, 
Vedete ben s’e’ suo pensier son vani. 


xxii. Che é a porre in donna alcuno amore ? 
Che come al vento si volge la foglia, 
Cosi in un di ben mille volte il core 
Di lor si volge, né curan di doglia 
Che per lor senta alcun loro amadore, 
Né sa alcuna quel ch’ella si voglia. 
O felice colui che del piacere 
Lor non é preso, e sassene astenere ! 


xxiii. To provai gia per la mia gran follia 
Qual fosse questo maledetto fuoco. 
E's’ io dicessi che amor cortesia 
Non mi facesse, ed allegrezza e giuoco 


19 Boccaccio, Il Filostrato (= Opere volgari, vol. XIII), 
Firenze, 1831, The Filostrato was written before the suc- 
cess of the courtship of Maria (cf. Crescini, op. cit., pp. 
186-208, and Krit. Jahresbericht ii. d. Fortschr. d. Rom. 
Phil., 111 (for 1891-1894), 384-388). 


Non mi donasse, certo i’ mentiria, 
Ma tutto il bene insieme accolto, poco 
Fu 0 niente, rispetto a’ martirj, 
Volendo amare, ed a’ tristi sospiri.’’ 


xxiv, 5. ‘‘E benché di veder mi giovi altrui, 
Io pur mi guardo dal corso ritroso, 
E rido volentier deg!’ impacciati, 
Non so s’ io dico amanti o smemorati’’; 


xxv, 4.‘ Troil va ora mordendo i difetti, 
E’ solleciti amor dell’ altre genti’’; 


xxvi, 1. ‘‘ Cosi adunque andandosi gabbando 
Or d’uno or d’altro Troilo. . .’’; 


‘¢... colui, ch’ era si saggio 


Poco davanti in riprendere altrui’’; 


5. ‘*Né rammentava ancora dell’ oltraggio 
Detto davanti de’ servi di lui.”’ 


The following passages occur in the account of 
Troilo’s experience after the innamoramento :— 


I, xxxi, 4. ‘‘Tenendo bene il suo disio nascoso, 
Per quel che poco avanti avea parlato 
Non fosse in lui rivolto l’ oltraggioso 
Parlar d’altrui, se forse conosciuto 
Fosse l’ardor nel quale era caduto’’; 


xxxii, 5. ‘‘ Per me’ celar l’amorosa ferita 
Di quei ch’ amavan gran pezza gabbossi’’; 


xxxv, 1. ‘‘Immaginando... 
3. ... che esser dovesse il suo disiro 
Molto lodato, se giammai saputo 
Da alcuno fosse, e quinci il suo martiro 
Men biasimato, essendo conosciuto ”’ ; 


xxxviii, 1. ‘‘E in verso amore tal fiata dicea 
Con pietoso parlar : signore, omai 
L’anima é tua che mia esser solea’’; 


1, 3. ‘* Fra sé dicendo : Troilo, or se’ giunto, 
Che ti solevi degli altri gabbare, 
Nessun ne fu mai quanto tu consunto 
Per mal saperti dall’ amor guardare ; 
Or se’ nel laccio preso, il qual biasmavi 
Tanto negli altri, e da te non guardavi. 


li. Che si dira di te fra gli altri amanti 
Se questo tuo amor fosse saputo? 
Di te si gabberanno tutti quanti, 
Fra lor dicendo : or ecco il provveduto 
Ch’ e’ sospir nostri e gli amorosi pianti 
Morder soleva, gia ora ¢ venuto 
Dove noi siamo ; amor ne sia lodato, 
Ch’ a tal partito l’ha ora recato’’; 


liv, 5. ‘‘Che se il mio mal, del qual nessun s’é 
accorto 
Ancora, se si scuopre, fia ripiena 
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La vita mia di mille ingiurie al giorno, 
E pid ch’ altro sard detto musorno”’; 
II, viii, 3. e pregoti per Dio... 
5. Ch’ altrui tu non discopri tal disio, 
Che noia men potria seguire assai.’’ 


In the Proemio of the Filostrateo, Boccaccio 
states that Troilo in his grief for the absence of 
his lady and in his desire to win that lady repre- 
sents Boccaccio himself.” 

The invective against women which appears in 
I, xxii, as an element of the mocking of the lov- 
ers, is paralleled in the recognized sources of the 
Filostrato—the Roman de Troie and the Historia 
troiana—by an invective inserted in the story of 
Troylus and Briseida at the time of their sepa- 
ration.*' There is, however, no tangible verbal 
parallelism between the invective in the Filostrato 
and the invectives in the sources. Troilo’s state- 
ment of experience in early loves, his determina- 
tion not to be taken in the wiles of love, his 
mocking of lovers, his self scorn on falling in 
love with Griseida, and his fear of retaliatory 
mocking are not paralleled in the Roman de Troie 
or in the Historia troiana.™ 

Troilo’s bitter experience in early love, as stated 
in I, xxiii, corresponds to Caleone’s experience 
with Abrotonia ; and Troilo’s determination not 
to be taken in the wiles of love, which appears in 
I, xxiv, xxxviii, and |], corresponds to the 
similar determinations of Idalagos and of Caleone. 

Troilo’s habit of mocking lovers is mentioned 
in I, xxi, xxii, xxiv, xxv, xxvi, xxix, 1-2, 5-6, 
xxxi, xxxii, |, and li, and his fear of retaliatory 
mocking in I, xxxi, xxxv, li, liv, and II, viii. 


20 The statement, ‘‘ l’altre cose, che oltre a queste vi sono 
assai, niuna, siccome gid dissi, a me non appartiene, née 
per me vi si pone, ma perché la storia nel nobile inna- 
morato giovane lo richiede’’ (ed. cit., p. 9) applies only 
to the narration of the period of happiness of Troilo. This 
is made evident by the content of the passage referred to 
by the phrase ‘‘siccome gid dissi,’? and by that of the 
immediately subsequent passage beginning ‘‘da esse po- 
trete comprendere quanti e quali siano i miei disii.”’ 

214, Joly, Benoit de Sainte-More et le Roman de Troe, 
Paris, 1870, p. 89 (vv. 13412-13430) ; Guido delle Co- 
lonne. Hystoria troiana, Strassburg, 1489, sig. i 2 r. col. 
2—v. col. 1. 

2 T am indebted for the material of this paragraph to 
Dr. Karl Young, who has investigated the relations of the 
Filostruto to the Roman de Troie and the Historia troiana. 
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This reiteration indicates that the idea of such 
mocking was deeply impressed in Boccaccio’s 
mind; such depth of impression indicates that 
the source of the idea was in Boccaccio’s actual 
experience. The expression of the fear of re- 
taliation in particular bears the marks of psy- 
chological verisimilitude. 


Ernest H. WIkrys. 
Harvard University. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN 
GERMAN i+ 7+ DENTAL. 


Bahlsen (The Teaching of Modern Languages, 
Boston, 1905, p. 55) speaks of the too open pro- 
nunciation of English-speaking pupils when deal- 
ing with the German 7 and wu sound (ich bin die 
Mutter). Vietor (Kleine Phonetik des Deutschen, 
Englischen und Franzisischen, 3. Ausg., 1897, p. 
43, § 73) locates the German 7 and % as follows : 


2 


The 7 is closed, that is, the tongue is high and 
tense ; the 7 is opener, the tongue less high and 
less tense, and drawn back a trifle along the 
a line. 

oceurs in open syllables (like /iben, written 

lieben) ; 

7 occurs in syllables closed by an r (like mir) ; 

7 occurs in syllables closed by an h (like ihnen), 

the A here being usually a mere ortho- 
graphic symbol, without historical bear- 
ing on the question ; 

Y occurs only in closed syllables (mit, bin, ist, 

April). 

Our English grammars of the German language, 
as well as many works on phonetics, both English 
and German, state that this t is pronounced like 7 
in the English word pin, or German bin. Jes- 
persen (Lehrbuch der Phonetik, 1904, p. 142, 
§ 148) says English % in bit, in, mid, fish, &e., 
is perhaps a trifle lowered in comparison to the 
German %. Also Hempl (see below), p. 135, 


| | 
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§ 201, Remark, says German i is usually some- 
what higher than the corresponding English 
sound. Curme (4 Grammar of the German Lan- 
guage, New York and London, 1905, p. 19) says 
German ¢ is pronounced ‘‘much as i in English 
pin.” 

It seems to the present writer that the German 
tof bin, ist, &e., is a trifle higher than 7 in Eng- 
lish pin ; that German i before r ++ dental (as in 
Wirt, Hirt) is still higher ; and that German i 
before 7, / or in open syllables, is highest of all. 
Represented on the triangle, we should have ap- 
proximately, 


the i being as in G. lieben, mir; the Yas in G. 
bin, ist; and the iin G. Wirt, Hirt, &e., being a 
sound between 7 and 7, a trifle longer, higher and 
more front than %, but not so long, high nor front 
as 2. 

The teachers of German in this country who 
have come under the observation of the writer, 
pronounce G. ist, Wirt, Hirt and Engl. pin all 
with the same t. The educated North Germans 
who have come under the observation of the 
writer in Germany (for example, in Berlin, where 
the writer spent three years), have seemed -some 
to pronounce ist with % like that in English pin ; 
some to pronounce ist with the vowel a trifle higher 
than t of English pin, and all to pronounce i of 
Wirt, Hirt, &c., midway between ¢ (of ist) and i 
(of lieben). The writer would be glad to have 
other expressions of opinion in regard to this mat- 
ter. Hempl, in his German Orthography and 
Phonology (Boston, 1897), p. 96, states that % 
does not lengthen before r + d, t, z, &e. When, 
in Berlin, the present writer pronounced for ex- 
ample Hirt, Wirt with the % of G. ist, some Ger- 
man present invariably repeated the word, pro- 
nouncing it with an i about midway between % and 
i; whereas ist, bin, &c., pronounced with an % 
about like that of Engl. pin, went unchallenged. 

From the beginning of the modern German 
period final r usually lengthened a preceding 
accented vowel, as in vor, hér, &c., exerting an 
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effect different from that of other final consonants 
(Curme, p. 16). See also Curme, p. 15 :—‘‘ The 
vowels a, e and less frequently other vowels, are 
long before r-+- dental (d, t, z, s, sch) : wérden, 
Sehwért, Quarz, &e. This pronunciation is a 
new development, and is not yet universally 
recognized.’’ Curme thus recognizes the pronun- 
ciation of a, e as long before r +- dentals (and less 
frequently other vowels) ; and to the writer the 
German ¢ before r + dentals (also in Kirche, with 
its front, palatal ch), sounds at least half long, or 
about midway between ¢ and 7. 

According to the above, it is the back vowels, 
u and 0, which are most obstinate in their resist- 
ance to the lengthening influence of r, due perhaps 
to the fact that r itself up to the past century was, 
and in many localities in Germany to-day is still, 
pronounced in the front of the mouth (with the 
tip of the tongue). So the combination of the 
two front consonants, * 4- dental, formed appar- 
ently an insurmountable obstacle to the lengthen- 
ing (and raising) of the back vowels wu and o (iust 
asin Old High German r -+ cons. prevented the 
umlauting, or fronting and raising of 4, the only 
vowel umlauted at that time, so far as we know ; 
the back vowels u and o again, according to the 
records preserved, are the vowels that everywhere 
resisted umlaut then, just as they resist lengthen- 
ing before r +- dental now); whereas r alone could 
not prevent it, as in nur, vdr. Theoretically, an 
%, €or 4 might be at least somewhat lengthened 
before r + any other front consonant (for example 
r+ palatal ch, as in Kirche) as well as before 
r-+dentals; since presumably it requires less 
time to speak two front consonants, as in Erde, 
than front cons. + back cons., as in Arger (so 
more time would be left in the former case, Erde, 
for the vowel); tho of combinations of two con- 
sonants it requires, theoretically speaking, least 
time to pronounce two of a kind (%. ¢., dental +- 
dental, like r +- t), so that more time or breath 
would be left for a vowel before, say, dental +- 
dental (like Wirt, irren, Art, Arzt, or Arzt, Erde) 
than for one before, say, bilabial +- dental, dental 
+ bilabial, or dental + guttural, &e. (for ex- 
ample, 7 + 6, as in German Erbe; or, r +g, as 
in Arger). 

CaRoLine T. STEWART. 
University of Missouri. 
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NOTES ON BYRON AND SHELLEY. 


Adonais, Stanza 20; Don Juan, Canto 11, 
Sranza 60. 


Under the impression that Keats owed his death 
to anonymous censure in the Quarterly Review, 
Shelley in 1821 wrote (Adonais, 177-180) : 


Nought we know, dies. Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 

By sightless lightning ?—the intense atom glows 

A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. 


A year or so later, Byron, accepting Shelley’s 
mistaken belief, and gratuitously deeming Milman 
author of the pernicious attack in the Quarterly, 
gives impetus to this tradition about the quenching 
of Keats’ vital spark, in Canto 11 of Don Juan. 
Has the following parallel to Shelley’s ‘intense 
atom’—i. e. the mind of Adonais—ever been 
noted (Don Juan, Canto 11, Stanza 60) ? — 


John Keats, who was killed off by one critique, 
Just as he really promised something great, 

If not intelligible, without Greek 
Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 

Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 
Poor fellow ! His was an untoward fate ; 

’T is strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 


In his edition of Don Juan (1906, p. 446), 
Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge annotates ‘fiery par- 
ticle’ with a reference to Horace (Sat. 2. 2. 79) : 
‘ divine particulam aure.’ So far as Latin liter- 
ature is concerned, a reference to Lucretius might 
be equally in place (De Rer. Nat. 3. 177-236) ; 
though he conceives of the soul, not as being a 
single atom, but as composed of many, ‘exceed- 
ingly small, smooth, and round.’ Yet he adds 
the quality of heat, which is missing in Horace. 
Lucretius, however, immediately throws us back 
upon the Greek atomists. An excerpt from Aris- 
totle may be in point (De An. 1. 2. 403 b 30), 
in which he sums up the theories of Leucippus 
and Democritus ; I quote Wallace’s translation as 
given in Bakewell’s Source Book in Ancient 
Philosophy (pp. 65-66) : 


‘There are some who maintain that fundamen- 
tally and primarily the soul is the principle of 
They reasoned that that which is not 


movement. 
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itself in motion cannot move anything else, and 
thus they regarded the soul as one of those objects 
which were in motion. Democritus, whose view 
agrees with that of Leucippus, consequently main- 
tained soul to be a sort of fire and heat. For as 
the forms of the atoms are as the atoms themselves 
unlimited, he declares that those which are spher- 
ical in shape constitute fire and soul, these atoms 
being like the so-called motes which are seen in 
the sunbeams that enter through doorways, and it 
is in such a mixed heap of seeds that he finds the 
elements of the whole natural world. The reason 
why they maintain that the spherical atoms con- 
stitute the soul, is that atoms of such configuration 
are best able to penetrate through everything, and 
to set the other things in motion at the same time 
as they are moved themselves, the assumption 
here being that the soul is that which supplies 
animals with motion. This same assumption led 
them to regard respiration as the boundary with 
which life was coterminous. It was, they held, 
the tendency of the encircling atmosphere to cause 
contraction in the animal body and to expel those 
atomic forms, which, from never being at rest 
themselves, supply animals with movement. This 
tendency, however, was counteracted by the reén- 
forcement derived from the entrance from outside 
of new atoms of a similar kind. These last in fact 
—such was their theory—as they united to repel 
the compressing and solidifying forces, prevented 
those atoms already existing in animals from being 
expelled from them : and life, they thought, con- 
tinued so long as there was strength to carry on 
this process.’ 


Adonais, Stanza 55. 


In the fourth stanza of Adonais, Shelley seems 
to liken the spirit of Milton to one of the heavenly 
bodies : 

but his clear Sprite 
Yet reigns o’er earth ; the third among the sons of light. 


Somewhat similarly, at the end of the poem, he 


declares : 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 


This description of Keats reminds one of Words- 
worth’s apostrophe to Milton (London, 1802) : 


Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart. 


—Compare ihe Homeric description of the infant 
Astyanax (Iliad 6. 401) : 

‘Exroplinv dyarnrov, adlyxuv dorépe 
—‘ like to a beautiful star.’ 
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But my attention has been called to the well- 
known lines by Ben Jonson on Shakespeare : 


But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 

Advanced, and made a constellation there ! 

Shine forth, thou Star of poets, and with rage, 

Or influence, chide, or cheer the drooping stage ; 

Which, since thy flight from hence, hath mourn’d 
like night, 

And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light. 


Jonson, of course, is here adapting the fable of 
the Dioscuri, who were metamorphosed into the 
constellation of Gemini (Hyginus, Poetikon <As- 


tronomikon 2. 22). 
Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 


L’ENCHANTEUR FAUSTUS. 


A complete Faust bibliography—a sort of 
‘Corpus Fausti’’—is something that all students 
of the drama and novel would most heartily wel- 
come. Admirable work upon the Faust legend 
has been done by such men as Engel, Kiesewetter, 
Faligan, Logeman, Ward and Tille, in the field 
of Faust bibliography, but the subject still offers 
great opportunities for research work. Surprises 
meet the student at every turn in the path of in- 
vestigation, and frequently he finds himself in an 
open and entirely unexplored territory. The 
German Faust Book, the German Wagner Book, 
the English Faust Book, and the English Wagner 
Book are all texts which still wait for complete 
elucidation, both as to form and content. Take 
the English Faust Book, for example. No one 
has yet proved that the first edition of the English 
Faust Book was not printed as late as 1592. Most 
scholars have contented themselves with accepting 
it as a fact that the book was first printed between 
1588 and 1591: but there are several considera- 
tions which render this position a very difficult one 
to defend. Ward has considerable to say upon 
the question in the introduction to his edition of 
Marlowe’s drama of Dr. Faustus'; but Ward does 
not prove anything. Again, it is extremely inter- 


10ld English Drama: Doctor Faustus, Friar Bacon. 
Oxford, 1901. 
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esting to hear from a German scholar? that Mar- 
lowe’s plays were performed in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in the year 1592, and it may be that Mar- 
lowe’s drama of Dr. Faustus was among these. 
Thus far, however, the sources of this information 
have not been investigated in the manner which 
they deserve. 

Ever since the first appearance of the Faust 
legend in England, the story has appeared in 
various forms regularly about every twenty years 
right down to the nineteenth century. Even in 
the Sketch Book of Washington Irving we see 
traces of the Faust story (as, for instance, in the 
tale of the Spectre Bridegroom). In 1795 and in 
1807 the Faust story was brought out in chap- 
book form in Worcester, Mass., and in Montpe- 
lier, Vt. In 1892 a puppet play of Dr. Faustus 
was performed in Glasgow, Scotland, in which 
the first scene was laid in a girl’s school in 
America ! 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
particularly fond of the Faust story as a story, and 
it is to one of these that the present writer wishes 
to call attention, first, because of its author, and 
secondly, because of the originality of the story. 
French scholars are probably well acquainted with 
the tale, and for them the subject will have but 
little interest : but to those interested in the bibli- 
ography of the English Faust Book, the story may 
not be so familiar. 

The author was Anthony Hamilton (1646- 
1720), the originator of the celebrated Memoires 
de la vie du comte de Gramont. The story is 
entitled L’ Enchanteur Faustus, and is printed in 
most editions of Hamilton’s works as the fifth 
Conte. The precise date at which the story was 
written is not known, but it must have been com- 
posed toward the end of Hamilton’s life.* It has 
been said that English imitations of the tale have 
been written.‘ The nearest thing to an ‘‘imita- 
tion,’’ so far as the present writer knows, is a 
direct translation of the French story into Eng- 
lish, with the title, The Enchanter Faustus and 
Queen Elizabeth. As Queen Elizabeth was at 
the height of her glory when the original English 


? Meissner, Englische Komédianten (p. 89), Wien, 1884. 

3Saintsbury, Anthony Hamilton. 
October, 1890. 

* Idem. 


Fortnightly Review, 
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Faust Book and the English Wagner Book appeared 
(1592 and 1594 respectively), the query natur- 
ally suggests itself why the authors of those two 
works did not introduce Queen Elizabeth into 
their story as the champion of Protestantism 
against the powers of evil in the shape of Faustus. 
It would have made a tremendous hit, beyond a 
doubt ! For that brilliant stroke of genius, how- 
ever, the legend had to wait for the French-Eng- 
lishman, Catholic, and Jacobite partisan, Count 
Anthony Hamilton. 

Those who are familiar with the Contes as they 
appear in Hamilton’s works will recollect at once 
the outline of the story. Queen Elizabeth sum- 
mons the renowned conjurer Faustus and requests 
him to call up before her the celebrated beauties 
of by-gone days. The queen also bids her favor- 
ites Essex and Sidney to attend her, Sidney having 
the additional duty of describing the beauties in 
verse as they are brought before the queen. Helen 
of Troy is, of course, the first one to appear. Then 
come Miriamne (the wife of Herod), Cleopatra 
and, lastly, the Fair Rosamond. Faustus, indeed, 
suggests that the famous Countess of Salisbury be 
also summoned, but the queen does not favor this 
idea. Instead she expresses a desire to see the 
Fair Rosamond a second time. At first Faustus 
objects strenuously ; at last he consents and Rosa- 
mond appears once again—but with disastrous 
results to the noble audience. ‘‘ Dés qu’elle eut 
laché la parole, un violent éclat de tonnerre ébranla 
tout le palais ; une vapeur épaisse et noire emplit 
la galerie, et plusieurs petits éclairs nouveau-nés 
serpentoient 4 droite et 4 gauche autour de leurs 
oreilles, et faisoient transir les spectateurs. L’ ob- 
scurité s’étant enfin dissipée petit 4 petit, on vit le 
magicien Faustus, les quatre fers en I’ air, écumant 
comme un sanglier, son bonnet d’un cété, sa ba- 
guette de l’autre, et son alcoran magique entre les 
jambes.’? The noble Earl of Essex has lost his 
left eyebrow and the gallant Sidney has been de- 
prived of his “‘ right moustache,’’ while the queen’s 
garments are so permeated with the odor of brim- 
stone that no one dares approach her. After pull- 
ing themselves together, the company concludes 
that they have had enough ; the proposition to 
summon the Countess of Salisbury is laid on the 
table, and the company disperses. 

This outline is probably sufficient to show the 
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indebtedness of the conte to the original tale as it 
appeared in the German Faust Book of 1587.° 
The Emperor of Germany’s place is taken by 
Queen Elizabeth. Helen of Troy appears in all 
of the complete versions of the original prose tale. 
The idea of conjuring up Fair Rosamond and the 
Countess of Salisbury is, on the other hand, orig- 
inal with Hamilton. The hesitancy with which 
Faust performs the act of summoning Rosamond 
a second time strongly suggests the passage in the 
original Faust book where the students ask Faust 
to make Helen of Troy appear a second time and 
are refused the request. The marvellous effect 
upon the company produced by Elizabeth’s at- 
tempt to embrace Rosamond suggests to us the 
scene in Goethe’s Faust,* where Faust tries to 
embrace Helen and falls senseless to the ground. 
The similarity of episode is, of course, merely 
accidental. No such episode occurs in the original 
prose tale, while Goethe’s drama appeared nearly 
a century after Hamilton’s story. 

Tn this tale Hamilton makes Jane Shore, instead 
of Eleanor of Guienne, the rival of Fair Rosa- 
mond, while the Earl of Essex and Sir Philip 
Sidney are made contemporary favorites of the 
queen. But Hamilton cared nothing for these 
anachronisms. His only desire was to write a 
lively tale for the entertainment of his charming 
sister, and he succeeded in this most admirably. 
As a satire upon Queen Elizabeth it is extremely 
clever, and makes the story one of the best of the 
contes, It is just the sort of story that a French 
writer of the seventeenth century could hit off to 
perfection. 

The English translator of Hamilton’s story has 
made one or two attempts to render into English 
the verses which Sir Philip Sidney composed, but 
in the main, Hamilton’s poetry (of which there is 
considerable scattered through the narrative), is 
left severely alone. 

The episode concerning Jane Shore has been 
cut out entirely in the English version. In other 
passages the French has been badly mistranslated. 
The following examples will suffice. ‘‘ Elle étoit 
envieuse comme un chien’’ has been rendered 


5 Whether Hamilton used a later French or English 
translation cannot be ascertained. 
6 Part 11, Act 1. 
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‘She was as envious as a decayed beauty.’’ In 
the French, ‘‘une duchesse couroit les champs 
apres son cocher, et un archéyvéque passoit les 
heurs 4 faire des vers pour sa servante de cui- 
sine.”’ The corresponding passage in the English 
reads— ‘‘ turning an old lord into an old lady, to 
elope with his cook-maid.’’ In the French, Helen 
disappears with ‘‘un certain sourire entre doux et 
hazard.’’ In the English, she departs with ‘‘a 
malicious smile.’’ In the French, Elizabeth criti- 
cizes Helen severely, ending her criticism with 
the phrase, “il n’a été permis d’avoir les pieds 
tournés comme elle.’? The English translation 
has it, ‘‘Such turned-in toes would have been en- 
dured in no other woman.’’ Salome, who is 
characterized in the French as ‘‘sceur du roi et 
maudite de Dieu,’’ is described in the English 
version as ‘‘the spiteful old maid of a sister.’’ 
When Faustus conjures up Rosamond for the 
second time it is quite an effort for him, and 
Hamilton says that ‘‘il fit trois fois le tour a 
cloche-pied.’’ As if that were not enough the 
English translator makes him go ‘‘ three times 
around the gallery on his hands and feet.’’ From 
the above quotations it may be readily seen that 
the light, gay humor of the French is quite lost 
in the English translation : in fact, it is doubtful 
whether the vivacious, witty character of the 
French original can be preserved at all when 
submitted to the Englishman’s sense of humor 
and expressed in Anglo-Saxon. However that 
may be, the fact remains that in L’ Enchanteur 
Faustus we have one of the best of Hamilton’s 
stories and one of the most original of all the 
Faustus legends. 
ALFRED E. RIcHARDSs. 
Princeton University. 


ON OLD ENGLISH LEOD. 


OE. Jéod is classed among the i-stems (Siev- 
ers,' Gr., 261, 264; Cosijn, <Altwestsachische 
Grammatik, 124. The classification of this word 
among the i-stems is due: (1) to the fact that 


1 All references to Sievers, Angelsichsische Grammatik, 
3rd ed., are indicated merely by Gr. 
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OHG. liut, pl. liuti? ; OS. liud, pl. liudi* ; ON. 
lySr (pl.)* are i-stems®: (2) to the fact that the 
nom. ace. pl. are commonly /éode. But if we 
assign /éod to the i-declension we are brought to 
the necessity of explaining the absence of umlaut 
in the radical vowel. All i-stems should display 
umlaut of the radical vowel, if this vowel is 
capable of being umlauted. ‘‘The permanent 
trace of the original ¢-declension is the umlaut of 
the radical vowel,’’* Cf. déd, cwén, ete., and 
the few words showing nom. ace. pl. in -e, Dene, 
Mierce (-e >i, Got. -eis)."| WG. iu (> éu) ap- 
pears in WS. as @o; and the umlaut of @o is ie, 7, 
y. We should, then, suppose that Germ. *leudi- 
would be in OE. lied, lid, jd. But we find it 
léod, liod. 

Sievers* sees in liode a ‘‘halb-umlaut’’ of 
liode. He states that in old WS. the umlaut of 
éo is often io, in place of, or along with the usual 
ie, % y; and that later this to (umlaut of é0) 
became, together with io from all other sources, 
éo.° He warns us, however, not to confuse this io 
with occasional unumlauted forms io, é0 in less 
pure WS. texts. In other words, in a pure WS. 
text, if the usual umlaut of éo (ie) does not ap- 
pear, but in its stead to, we have a semi-umlaut 
(io); if the text is not pure WS., we have unum- 
lauted forms, io, é0. 

The attempt to read into io a semi-umlaut of éo 
does not seem justifiable when we bear in mind 
that very early in the Southern dialect the two 
sounds io and éo fell together and that the 
two writings are probably merely orthographic 
variants. ° 


*Braune, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 216. But in OHG. 
liut appears also as a neuter a-stem, and sometimes in Ot- 
frid as a feminine. Anm. 4. 

$Holthausen, Altsichsisches Elementarbuch, 297. Liodi 
and ludi also appear ; 103, anm. 1 and 2. 

‘Kahle, Altislandisches Elementarbuch, 267, 4. 

5 Gothic has no cognate form. *Liudus is uncertain for 
Gothic. Cf. Kluge, Wérterbuch (under leute). 

® Bright, Anglo-Saxon Reader, 39, note. 

7 The absence of umlaut in Seaxe, meahte (also miht) and 
geSeaht is explained by the intervention of h + consonant. 
Gr., 100, anm. 1. 

*Gr., 261. Cf. 264. 

*Gr., 100, 2, and anm. 2. 

 Biilbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch, 111; Cosijn, 
Altwests. Grammatik, 21. In the Northern dialect the 
difference between io > iu and é0 > éu was distinguished 
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The possibility of another explanation of the 
absence of umlaut in /éod presents itself. It is 
that this word early went over to the 6-declension. 
In later WS. there is no doubt of this, for the 
nom. acc. pl. often end in -a." Still, the usual 
ending in earlier texts is -e.’2 But the 6-declen- 
sion, beside the usual form in -a, has nom. acc. 
pl. in -e.* It is entirely possible that /éod very 
early went over to the 6-declension, thereby es- 
caping the possibility of umlaut, and employed -e 
for the nom. acc. pl., an ending that later was 
not uncommon in this declension and that, indeed, 
was at all times the usual ending in Northern 


texts. 
JAMES Fincu Royster. 


University of North Carolina. 


OLD-FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Chrestomathie de ? Ancien Frangais par L. Con- 
stans. Third Edition. Paris and Leipzig : 
H. Welter, 1906, gr. 8°, 244 pages. 


The third edition of Constans’ Chrestomathie is 
all the more disappointing because so slight a 
change was needed to make the book the best of 
its kind in use. The edition is filled with mis- 
prints, to such a degree that we wonder if we have 
not been supplied with advance sheets of the new 
edition, rather than with the finished volume. It 
is evident, too, that several of the selections, such 
as the Serments de Strasbourg and the Sainte 
Eulalie, have not received the careful revision 
which the editor promises in his preface. I now 
proceed to mention with the utmost brevity a 
number of corrections and suggestions. 

The words Court Nez, in the first sentence 
beginning on p. 7, should preferably be Courb 


throughout the whole OE. period. WG. liud- = North. 
lioda. Biilbring, op. cit., 111, 113. Cf. Sievers, P. B. B., 
xvi, 411 ff. 

1Cf., for instance, Aelfric, ‘‘ Life of King Oswold,”’ 
leoda beheoldon’’; ‘‘ wolde gebigan his leoda... ”’ 
( Bright, Reader, 99, 19 ; 105, 15); ‘‘ Beowulf,’’ 3001, etc. 
Cf. Gr., 264. 

12 Cf. Bosworth-Toller, under léod. 

18“ Vespasian Psalter’’ (Sweet, O. E. T., 338) has only 
-e (cf. londleode = incole). Rushworth? has both -a and 
-e. -@ is the writing in the oldest texts. Gr., 252, Anm. 1. 
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Nez. The opening sentence of the first paragraph 
of the right hand column on p. 8 is no longer to 
be admitted as true. In the same paragraph, the 
words : ‘‘sur les ennemis qui le poursuivaient’’ 
are inaccurate. In the first column of p. 9, in 
the eleventh line from the bottom, 1. Aliscans, 
instead of the Cowronnement de Louis. In line 
98, p. 32, 1. recomandet. The author states, in 
the note on p. 37, that the 1883 edition of the 
Pelerinage de Charlemagne is the last one con- 
sulted by him. Similarly, the last edition utilized 
by him of Paris’ Extraits de la Chanson de Roland 
is the fifth, tho there have been two subsequent 
editions. On p. 44, line 31, 1. agut; p. 45, line 
24: espadles. ‘There seems to be a confusion in 
the dates assigned to Huon de Bordeaux in the 
note, p. 47. In line 22, p. 48, 1. hut; line 73 : 
enterrai ; in line 80: ja; 82: plaist. The note 
concerning the petit vers, on line 48, p. 53, as- 
sumes too much for cautious criticism. There is 
an error in the numbering of line 110, p. 58. 
The editor does well in accepting the reading of 
P. Meyer for line 25, p. 60. 

The sot of the following line, suggested by 
the same critic, is an elegant but not imper- 
ative reading. On the other hand, the bien 
of the ms. in line 16, which both P. Meyer 
and the editor reject, is probably correct : Ybert, 
whose language often has a vivid quality (cf. 
lines 1846-50 of Raoul de Cambrai) speaks 
ironically, hence the word bien. In the fourth 
line from the close of this page, 1. touz and 
dolans ; in the last line, mou(/)t, as also in line 
101, p. 61, and elsewhere. In line 37, p. 61, 1. 
lecchierres, and in line 50, li. On p. 62, line 27, 
1. of, and on p. 63, line 6, evesques. Line 4 of 
the selection from Marie de France, p. 75, is 
preferably to be followed by a period. The inter- 
pretation given line 12, p. 76, is probably erro- 
neous. The punctuation after Tristan in line 14 
is a printer’s blunder. In line 19 on this page, 
it is better to read m’amastes, and in line 40, 
LP afaitai ; line 39 should be followed by a comma. 
It is better to close line 47 by a period, and line 
49 by a comma. On p. 78, line 12, 1. fuut, in- 
stead of saut, and in line 16, remiré, instead of 
remisé. A comma is necessary at the end of line 
140, p. 79. Mention should be made under 
Yvain, on this page, of the source of the passage 
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cited, namely : lines 3341-3484 of the second edi- 
tion of Foerster. The word rains of line 11, p. 
80, should be commented on in the glossary or in 
the notes. There should be no circumflex accent 
over the vowel of umilie in line 64. The word 
amor of line 115, p. 81, shows one of the frequent 
printer’s mistakes. On p. 82, line 133, 1. d’els, 
and in line 138, esleit. The exclamation point in 
line 278, p. 84, should, of course, be omitted. On 
p. 87, line 55, 1. en instead of on, and in line 94, 
1. en instead of et. In line 123, p. 88, 1. mervil- 
leux. On p. 90, line 21, the meaning is clearer 
if fols be followed by a semicolon or a period, and 
there should be a comma at the end of line 52 on 
the next page. The editor’s correction in line 65, 
p. 98, is hardly defensible. 

It is perhaps best to see in the words a 
remuier, p. 100, line 20 of the second column, 
the meaning of ‘‘in quantity,’’ given by Gode- 
froy. There should be no circumflex accent 
over the vowel of si in line 8, p. 107. One 
may doubt the explanation offered in the glos- 
sary for the a Ja coule of line 94, p. 109. In 
line 162, 1. veillier. The note at the bottom of 
the right hand column of p. 110 should read : 
‘© VIII, 24sqq.’’ The last word of line 5, in the 
left hand column of p. 111 should be chier. The 
notes ought to cite the fable mentioned in stanza 
viii on this page. In the note at the bottom of p. 
119, 1.: ‘‘t. I. 250 sqq.’’ On p. 124, the period 
has been omitted at the end of line 56, and the 
interrogation point in line 98 should be replaced 
by a period. The comma at the end of line 30, 
p. 126, should be replaced by a dash or a period. 
In the heading before line 99, p. 127, 1. li cheva- 
liers. There should be a comma instead of a 
period at the end of line 125. Line 57, p. 134, 
should be followed by a comma. In line 15, p. 
135, second column, |. n’i instead of wi. It is 
necessary to place a comma at the end of line 63. 
On p. 140, line 5, 1. raison. In the eighth line 
of the note, p. 141, 1. wn. In line 47, p. 142, 
1. homme, and in line 80 of the following page, 1. 
honoree. In lines 13 and 17, p. 148, 1. da and Ui. 
The punctuation after paour in line 30, p. 150, is 
to be effaced. In line 93, p. 151, 1. Ou. In line 
13, p. 153, 1. sillabes. The thought gains if the 
word color of line 38 on this page be retained. On 
p. 154, second column, line 18, 1. connisance. 
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The comma at the end of line 78, p. 155, is to be 
replaced by a period, and that in line 50 of the 
following page, by a semicolon. 

There are a number of errors in the glossary, 
and even the list of errata (p. 241) is not free 
from them! The glossary is poorly constructed 
in two ways: it should give the quantity of the 
Latin vowels, and page and column should be used 
in citing the passages where the various words are 
to be found. It is hard to see why so many chres- 
tomathies contain glossaries whose references are 
according to the number of the selection, a method 
which requires three times as long to use intelli- 
gently as the method by page and column. As 
to the quantity of the Latin vowels, it is a thing 
which the student can not see too often or know 
too well. 

Let us hope that Professor Constans will soon 
offer a genuinely revised edition of the Chresto- 
mathie, which can easily be made the best on the 
market. In fact, it contains the best selection of 
texts of all the chrestomathies of Old French, and 
the notes show unusually sound judgment and 
careful scholarship. Indeed, were it not for the 
many real excellencies of the Chrestomathie, one 
would feel less aggravation at the manner in which 


it has been revised. 


RayMonD WEEKS. 
University of Missouri. 


Richard Wagner. Von Max Kocu, Professor an 
der Universitat Breslau. Bd. I. Berlin, Ernst 
Hofman & Co., 1907. vii + 392 pp. 


The time has come when the importance of 
Richard Wagner in the literature of the nineteenth 
century—and not merely in the development of 
music—is recognized by all thoughtful critics. 
Consequently the appearance of a new Wagner- 
biography by a historian of literature of the rank 
of Max Koch is an event of considerable moment. 
Glasenapp’s basic work had given the world for 
the first time a detailed statement of Wagner’s 
evolution from the point of view of a personal 
friend, much as did Kuh’s biography of Hebbel. 
H. S. Chamberlain in his ‘‘ Richard Wagner ’”’ 
(first ed., 1895) presented a purely intellectual 
conception, dividing his book into three sections, 
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viz.: Life, Theory of Art, Works. Koch’s bio- 
graphy may in its arrangement be compared to 
Heinemann’s Life of Goethe. In contrast with 
Chamberlain, K. emphasises the interrelation of 
the poet’s life and work as one organic expression 
of his individuality. In addition, it is Koch’s aim 
to define Wagner’s position in the evolution of the 
intellectual life of the nineteenth century. More 
than any of his predecessors, this biographer 
makes a critical study of Wagner as a literary 
artist, going into a discussion of the literary cur- 
rents of his time and of Wagner’s use of his 
sources. Koch aims to show how Wagner, finding 
merely a rhetorical opera (Meyerbeer, Spontini) 
and the germs of a musical drama (Gluck, Mozart, 
Weber), slowly evolved the most original dramatic 
form of the nineteenth century. 

The book is to consist of three volumes, of which 
the first—the one before us—(of 392 pages) de- 
scribes the master’s career down to the appearance 
on the stage of the ‘‘ Rienzi’’ (1842). The first 
division of this volume (Erstes Buch : ‘‘Kindheits- 
und Lehrjahre’’) shows how through family- 
tradition and early environment Wagner was made 
familiar with the stage from childhood. Through 
the influence of an intimate friend of the family, 
Apel, an ardent admirer of the Greek drama and 
himself a writer of pseudo-classical plays, he was 
early brought into contact with classical tragedy. 
On the other hand, his uncle, Adolf Wagner, 
introduced him to Italian literature—Dante and 
especially Gozzi—and, no less important, to the 
German Romanticists. A little later, through 
acquaintance with Heinse and the ‘‘ Young Ger- 
mans’’ he was saved from losing himself in this 
world of dreams. In other words, his literary 
outlook was vastly wider than has been the case in 
the youth of most composers. 

His first youthful essay was a tragedy, ‘‘ Leu- 
bald,’’ a mixture of Shakespear, Kleist, and the 
German ‘‘Ritterdrama.’’ He had decided to dedi- 
cate his life to dramatic poetry, but when he heard 
for the first time Beethoven’s music to Goethe’s 
‘‘Egmont,’’ the idea of sending his own tragedy 
out into the world with a similar accompaniment 
of interpretative music came to him as an inspira- 
tion. Thus he turned to music merely as a subtler 
means of dramatic expression. The teaching of 
Weinlig in Leipzig gave his musical talent the 
much needed severe discipline, laying the founda- 
tion for that marvelous hold on counterpoint and 
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the technique of musical composition which later 
in life enabled him to baffle his critics with crea- 
tions like the ‘‘ Vorspiel’’ to the ‘ Meister- 
singer.’’ 

The second division (Zweites Buch : ‘‘ Wander- 
jahre und erste Opern’’) depicts Wagner’s futile 
efforts to make a living as musical director in 
Magdeburg, Kénigsberg, Riga. In every case 
he was so unfortunate as to be connected with 
enterprises resting on an insecure financial basis. 
Thus, in spite of the recognition of his superiors, 
this episode in his career is a series of failures. 
When life in Riga became intolerable, he broke 
loose from his creditors, and with that daring 
which marked him throughout, he determined to 
seek his fortunes in Paris. But the gay and 
stimulating metropolis (very well and very fairly 
characterized by Koch) was destined to disappoint 
him bitterly. Meyerbeer and the rhetorical grand 
opera which he represented, proved essentially 
inimical to the founder of a new German national 
drama. Hence, in 1842, with characteristic im- 
petuosity (and indifference to his numerous credi- 
tors) he escaped to Dresden to push the staging 
of his ‘‘Rienzi,’’ which had, after long and 
painful effort, at last been accepted. 

Against this background of defeat and petty 
misery stands refreshingly Wagner’s undaunted 
confidence in his own genius. Among many 
other things, he wrote during this time ‘‘ Die 
Feen’’ (stimulated by Gozzi) and ‘‘ Liebesver- 
bot’’ (a modification of the story of Shakespear’s 
‘‘Measure for Measure’’). But the first strong 
indication of true originality appears in his con- 
ception of the myth of ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman ”’ 
and in his treatment of ‘‘Rienzi.’’ In spite of 
many points in common with the opera of the 
day, these two works show the first germs of 
the later Wagnerian musical dramas. Koch com- 
pares Bulwer Lytton’s and Wagner’s treatment 
of the Rienzi story and brings out Wagner’s 
independence and superiority. 

To this interesting volume is attached a very 
detailed bibliography, valuable for musicians and 
especially for historians of literature. We look 
forward to the appearance of the next two volumes 
which are likely to make of this work the most 
comprehensive Wagner biography we possess. 


C. von KLENZE. 
Brown University. 
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Christabel, by Taytor CoLERIDGE. 
Illustrated by a Facsimile of the Manuscript 
and by Textual and Other Notes by Ernest 
HartLey Hon. F. R. 8. L. Lon- 
don: Henry Frowde. Mcmvit. Sm. 4to., pp. 
xii, 113 + 38 plates. Port. and illsns. 21s. 


Students of modern English poetry will welcome 
this handsome edition of Coleridge’s Christabel 
from the press of Horace Hart, Printer to Oxford 
University. It is published under the direction 
of The Royal Society of Literature, of which 
foundation, it will be remembered, Coleridge was 
himself a fellow and associate. The editor is the 
poet’s grandson, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
and it is noteworthy that he has dedicated the 
volume to the other two surviving grandchildren 
of the poet, viz., the editor’s sister, Miss Chris- 
tabel Coleridge and his cousin, Miss Edith Cole- 
ridge. The latter is the owner of the manuscript 
which is herein reproduced in facsimile. 

Mr. Coleridge includes with his reprint much 
supplementary matter that will henceforth be 
indispensable to students. The volume contains 
the fullest and most reliable account of the 
sources and genesis of the poem. Incidentally, 
the editor contends that the Conclusion to Part I 
of Christabel was not written, as generally sup- 
posed, at the time of the original draft of 1798, 
but at Greta Hall in 1800, after Part II had been 
composed. Among Mr. Coleridge’s most valu- 
able contributions to this edition are the ‘‘ localiz- 
ing’’ of the Second Part and his interesting notes 
on the ‘‘snake-maiden’’ of the type of Geraldine. 

With his usual care and detail, Mr. Coleridge 
brings together the contemporary allusions to 
Christabel and shows how the incomplete (and 
incompletable) poem remained a fragment, in 
spite of the poet’s reiterated expression of his 
determination to finish it. He gives an extensive 
account of the publication of the poem in 1816 
and of its reception at the hands of the reviewers. 

The reproduction of the manuscript in facsimile 
has been very successfully accomplished in a series 
of thirty-eight plates. It is regrettable that these 
plates are not furnished with bracketed pagina- 
tion, nor with marginal notation of lines, both of 
which would have been useful in facilitating a 
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comparison of the document with the admirable 
variorum text that follows the facsimile. 

Mr. Coleridge adopts the text of 1834 in prefer- 
ence to that of 1829, but he gives all the variant 
readings of the earlier editions and of the various 
acccessible manuscripts. He likewise cites the 
marginal changes recorded by the poet in the 
David Hinves copy of the first edition. Many 
valuable annotations grace the bottom of these 
pages. 

The four appendices that complete the volume 
offer further evidence of Mr. Coleridge’s zeal to 
perform his task most adequately. In Appendix 
I he enumerates the reviews and notices of Chris- 
tabel with brief excerpts from the more interesting 
critiques. Appendix II is a list of parodies and 
continuations of the poem. It includes eight titles, 
from Christobell, a Gothic Tale (1815) to Eliza 
Stewart’s Christabel, continued from Coleridge 
(1841). Mr. Coleridge does not mention E. J. 
Chapman’s The Snake- Witch (London, 1899), 
which at Jeast merits mention for its presumption, 
if not for its intrinsic worth. Appendix III gives 
the complete text of the above-mentioned Christo- 
bell, a Gothie Tale, which had the rare distinc- 
tion of appearing in print more than a year before 
the publication of the fragment which it was 
designed to complete. Appendix IV is a Biblio- 
graphical Index, giving detailed collations of the 
principal editions of the poem from 1816 to 1904. 

In this brief summary of contents it is impos- 
sible to convey any satisfactory idea of the evident 
care that Mr. Coleridge has bestowed upon this 
beautiful volume. It is doubtful whether many 
poems in our language have received such atten- 
tion as is herein accorded in 125 quarto pages and 
38 plates to the 677 lines that constitute Christabel. 
However, no reader who has come under the witch- 
ing spell of its melody will feel that love’s labor 
was in any wise lost upon this edition of what the 
poet himself loved to call ‘‘the Christabel.’’ 


Joun Louis HAney. 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tae Erymouoay oF bicched bones. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs:—A passage in the Speculum Morale 
seems to settle beyond doubt the vexed question 
as to the etymology of ‘‘ bicched,’’ which occurs 
most frequently in the phrase ‘‘bicched bones’”’ 
(see Miitzner and the New English Dictionary for 
citations). The author of the Speculum, inveigh- 
ing against the dicer, declares: ‘‘Item est con- 
temptor sacrorum temporum, id est festorum, quae 
violat et expendit in blasphemiis dei et sanctorum, 
et vituperiis eorum. Contemnit eos contumelias 
eas inferendo: plus defert honoris tribus ossibus 
caninis, id est deciis, quam ossibus dei et sanc- 
torum quos dinumerat blasphemando. Ps. [22: 
16]: ‘Foderunt manus meas et pedes meos ; di- 
numeraverunt omnia ossa mea.’ Ipse tribus 
ossibus caninis obedit, id est deciis, et colit ea pro 
deo’”’? (ib. 11, Pars vin, Dist. iii, ‘‘ De ludis 
inhonestis’’). In both instances the author, by 
adding the explanatory id est deciis, makes it im- 
possible to misunderstand his reference to the 
**dogs’ bones.’’ In the preceding Distinctio, 
‘* De frequentatione tabernarum,”’ the ossa canina 
are also mentioned: ‘Ibi lusores adorant ossa 
canina pro deo, scilicet taxillos.’ 

These lines from the Speculum Morale establish 
the use of ossa canina as a contemptuous term for 
dice, and thus give us an exact Latin equivalent 
for ‘‘bicched bones.’’ The suggested etymology 
of ‘‘bieched’’ through the Dutch ‘‘bikkel”’ 
becomes, therefore, not only dubious but posi- 
tively untenable. 

The formation of the adjective ‘‘ bicched’’ from 
a substantive instead of from a verb is, according 
to the editors of the New Eng. Dict., ‘‘ not easily 
explained.’’ But why is it not entirely parallel 
to ‘“‘doggyd,’’ which in the Prompt. Parv. is 
glossed caninus? Other examples of adjectives 
formed by adding the weak participial ending to 
substantives are: ‘‘crabbyd’’ (Prompt. Parv., 
glossed cancerinus ; Cursor M., 8943), ‘‘craggyd’”’ 
( Cov. Mysteries, p. 384), ‘‘ ragged ’’ (King Alis., 
v. 684; Piers Plow., B x1, 33), and ‘‘ wrec- 
ched’’ (Chaucer, Fortune, v. 25, Cant. T., v. 
13,962). A long list of similar formations, no 
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doubt, could be compiled. These will show, how- 
ever, that the case of ‘‘bicched’’ is not excep- 


tional. 
Car.Leton F. Brown. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Tue Eyes As GENERATORS OF LOovE. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes: 


Strs :—In looking over the last numbers of your 
journal, I find in your issue of November, under 
the above title, a query in regard to the proven- 
ance of the idea of the eyes as generators of love 
so frequently met with in poetry. After referring 
to some medieval authors who profess this theory, 
the article says: ‘‘It is a typical case of the itin- 
erary of ideas—from France or Provence to Italy, 
thence perhaps to England—there are some gaps 
in the course.’’ In view of this statement, one 
may be permitted to recall some examples familiar 
from classical antiquity as well as from English 
authors previous to Shakespeare : 

Diog. 4, 49 has the oft-quoted proverbial say- 
ing: Ex yap écopav yiyver’ avOpwras (cf. 
also Agath. fr. 29, 768). Theocritus, um, 82, 
sings : 

Xws ws gudvnv, ws wor Oupds 


a passage reproduced in Vergil’s more familiar 
line (Eclogues, 41), 

Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error! 
Cf. also Moschos, 2, 74: &s as 
Ovpov. Ovid, Metam. 5, 395, says : 

Poene simul visa est dilectaque raptaque Diti ; 
and ibid., 6, 455: 

Non secus exarsit conspecta virgine Tereus, 
a passage which reéchoes—and this transports us 


to England—in John Gower’s Confessio Amantis, 
5, 5621-2 (cf. Macaulay, 11, p. 504) : 


And with the sighte he gan desire, 
And sette his oghne herte on fyre. 


Cf. also ibid., 1, ll. 319-324. 

In his Balades, no. xxii, ll. 1-4 (ed. Macau- 
lay, French Works, p. 356), Gower gives expres- 
sion to this traditional theory in a form which is a 
commonplace in lyric poetry : 


April, 1908.] 


Pour un regard au primere acqueintance 
Quant jeo la bealté da ma dame vi, 
Du coer, du corps trestoute m’obeissance 
Lui ai doné, tout sui d’amour ravi. 

From Fragment A (covering I]. 1-1705 of the 
French original) of the English Romaunt de la 
Rose, which is now generally accepted as the work 
of Chaucer,’ I can at this moment cite two pas- 
sages in which the idea under discussion is ex- 
pressed : 

For who so loketh in that mirrour 
Ther may no thyng ben his socour 
That he ne shall there sene some thyng 
That shal hym lede into laughyng.. .? 
Ed. Kaluza, Il. 1605-1608 (= ll. 1582-1586 of 
the original) : 
He (i. ¢., the god of loue) streight up to his ere drough 
The stronge bowe that was so tough 
And shette att me so wondir smert 
That thorough me nye unto myn hert 
The takel smote and depe it wente.. . 
Ibid., ll. 1725-1729 (= ll. 1604-1608). 

From Fragment B, covering ll. 1706-5810 of 
the original, and considered as a continuation of 
Chaucer’s work by an unknown poet,* the fol- 
lowing passage is at hand : 

So that this arowe anoon right 

Thourgh out eigh as it was founde 

Into myn herte hath maad a wounde. 
Tbid., ll. 1778-1780 (= ll. 1751-1753 of the 
original). 

These instances, the number of which might 
doubtless be increased by a special search in 
Chaucer and other English poets, show sufficiently 
that the idea expressed by Propertius, 2, 15, 12: 


Oculi sunt in amore duces, 


was as much at home in England as elsewhere, 
and that, while Shakespeare may possibly have 
had some model before him for the particular 
form of the exquisite little song in The Merchant 
of Venice, 1, 2, beginning : 

Tell me, where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart or in the head? 
he did not have to borrow a theory so universal as 


the one of which it treats. 
H. R. Lane. 
Yale University. 


See R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, 1906, pp. 
54-55, 
2 Read louyng for laughyng. 


5 See Root, ibid. 
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Troilus and Criseyde v, Argumentum in 
Thebaidem. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In the fifth book of Troilus and Criseyde 
is found an argument in twelve Latin hexameters 
of the Thebaid of Statius. In the manuscripts it 
is found after ]. 1498, in its proper place accord- 
ing to the conception of medieval scribes, as it is 
preceded and followed by fourteen lines of what 
is not a translation of the lines, but Chaucer’s 
own summary of the same classic. Chaucerian 
scholars have not pointed out the source of this 
Argumentum, which, however, is printed in the 
older stance editions of Statius, as the Delphine 
and that of Amar and Lemaire, as found ‘‘in 
veteribus libris.’” But then such a widely read 
Latin scholar as M. Manitius printed it in 1902, 
as unknown to the learned world, from a Dresden 
manuscript of the thirteenth century, of North- 
German origin.’ This publication had at least 
the merit of showing the priority of the composi- 
tion to the age of Chaucer. 

But already in 1883 Opitz in his study of the 
metrical arguments, which precede each book of 
the Thebaid, in many manuscripts, showed that 
the verses ‘‘ Associat profugum’’ was based on 
these arguments of the single books.? He ascribed 
the latter to a date not earlier than the sixth cen- 
tury, when they may have well been written ; 
and considered that the Argumentum based on 
them was not much posterior to the same date. 


GeorGE L. HAMILTON. 
University of Michigan. 


PALAMON AND ARCITE. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—Grant me space to point out what I 
regard as an interesting case of lapse of memory. 
December 27th, 1895, at the meeting of the 
Modern Language Association in New Haven, I 
read a paper on Chaucer’s Rime-technique, which 


1 Rheinische Museum, Lv, 397-398. 
*Leipziger Studien zur classischen Philologie, v1, 306-309. 
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was reported by Professor Henneman in Modern 
Language Notes for February, 1896, p. 39. At 
the meeting of the Central Division in Evanston, 
January Ist, 1898, I presented a paper on The 
Relation of The Knight's Tale to Palamon and 
Arcite, which was reported by Professor Wilson in 
Modern Language Notes for March, 1898, p. 84. 
As may be seen from these reports, one of my 
chief aims was to show that ten Brink’s theory as 
to the metrical form of Palamon and Arcite was 
erroneous and that the larger part of it was taken 
over bodily into The Knight's Tale. 

The day I read the first paper I discust it with 
Professor Mather in a conversation to which he 
refers in his paper in An English Miscellany pre- 
sented to Dr. Furnivall, p. 307. While Professor 
Tatlock was engaged upon his admirable treatise 
on The Development and Chronology of Chaucer’ s 
Works (Chaucer Society, 1907), we frequently 
talkt of this and other Chaucer subjects ; but as I 
had mislaid my papers, I could only give him 
some of the original material (see his book, p. 9) 
and refer him to the reports cited above. And 
yet both Mather (p. 305) and Tatlock (p. 46) 
state that Pollard (writing in 1898) was the first 
to doubt ten Brink’s theory. That either gentle- 
man intentionally ignored me, I should not for a 
moment suspect. I explain the matter in part by 
the fact that I have not yet publisht my papers, 
as I should have done. But I am convinced that 
we must lay the blame chiefly upon the frailty of 
human memory. 

I may perhaps add that I still hope that the 
future has for me a few golden days when I may 
again take up my Chaucer studies. 


GrorGE HEmPL. 
Stanford University, California. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srtrs :—I can offer no excuse for the offence 
which Professor Hemp] courteously gives .me so 
early a chance to explain, except that if I ever 
knew that his work on Chaucer’s verse had reached 
even quasi-publication it had quite slipped my 
mind. I had been chiefly concerned about his 
metrical evidence on the Troilus-problem, which 
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he so generously allowed me to use. I knew that 
he, like a few other just persons, though for rea- 
sons different from mine, disbelieved ten Brink’s 
theory of the Pulamon ; but I supposed that this 
was merely a pious opinion held privately. I am 
glad to have a chance to express regret for my 
inadvertence, and the earnest hope that his 
results may soon be published. 


Joun P. 
University of Michigan. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Professor Hempl’s courteous note finds 
me in a land which, knowing fairly well ‘‘ Duk 
Theseus,’’ completely ignores his English bibliog- 
raphy. With vague memories of what I may 
have written on the subject, and none whatever 
of what I did not, I can only say that if Dr. 
Hemp! is convinced he was the first doubter of 
a Palamon in stanzas, I have no doubt he is 
right. In any case, I recall with pleasure both 
his able summary of an article, at New Haven in 
the Xmas holidays of 95, and also some talk of 
an anti-ten Brink tenor. 

At that time I was already a skeptic Palamon- 
wards, and doubtless Dr. Hempl’s example and 
authority musi have confirmed me in disbelief. 
But (such tricks does memory play in these mat- 
ters) if I had been asked to date my article for 
the Furnivall Miscellany, I should have said that 
it grew out of the flavor of the cooking of the 
Queen’s Oxford as interpreted and commented by 
that universal connoisseur of life and letters, Mr. 
Kittredge, and the time the summer of 1906. 
These things it is pleasing to recall, but I am 
afraid that my slender posy for Dr. Furnivall’s 
jubilee garland ‘‘jest growed.’’ If it had an un- 
acknowledged rootlet in Professor Hempl’s wide 
domain, I now crave his indulgence. In my short 
course as a Chaucerian I was so often beholden to 
my betters, that I may at times have taken the 
everyday sensation of gratitude for its adequate 
expression. 

Frank JEwetTr MATHER. 

Taormina, Sicily. 


